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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DisTINcTIVE FEATURES 
oF New Encianp LANDSCAPE 





V. The Waterfall 
bie waterfall in New England at 


no point attains to majestic pro- 

portions, but with our many rock- 
ribbed hills makes up in number and 
variety what it lacks in mere proportions. 
The sense and the music of falling water 
is never far away. Slippery moss-green 
boulders cool under the shadows of the 
drooping hemlocks bring a sense of rest 
and of the poetry of nature. They are sug- 
gestive of perpetual rejuvenation and as 
cheerful in their symbolism as in their 
melodies. They weave our cloth and 
grind our corn and are not ashamed to 
be harnessed to such toil. This source 
of power and wealth loses none of its 
beauty on account of its utilitarian 
quality. The painter of New England 
landscapes can select no more distinctively 
local subject, or one more vitally linked 
with the pleasures and toilsof the New 
England people. Sober in color with 
its brown shadows and stern granite boul- 
ders and pure in quality with its thrice- 
filtered waters, rarely reaching freshet 
proportions and still more rarely failing, 
it is an epitome of the New England 
character. It tells us that thrift and 
quiet beauty, grace rather that abun- 
dance, charm rather than power, shall 
characterize our art and letters as in the 
slow evolution of the race the soil asserts 
its full influence. 
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A NEW ENGLAND IDYL 
By ROMOLA DAHLGREN 


PROLOGUE 


NSPIRATION usually comes un- 
der pressure of one sort or an- 
other, while a dreary, monotonous 
life with beautiful surroundings 

seems to yield less willingly to the 
brain’s demands; and so I feel the 
difficulty of best telling my tale, simple 
though it may be, for have I not a long 
lazy summer to tell it in, and am I not 
surrounded by the most perfect of 
conditions,— in the heart of New 
England country,— wonderful views, 
delicious soft air, restful rural sound, 
and my only incentive a desire to 
share with the world a love story 
which has come to my knowledge,— a 
story which the world is never tired of 
hearing, as in essential points it is as 
old as the world itself? 

Picture to yourself, then, a room in an 
old-fashioned New Hampshire farm- 
house, the living-room as it was called, 
and a charming one, showing on all 
sides evidences of great taste and re- 
finement. It had that indescribable 
look which makes you know you will 
like the owner; and although the house 
outside looked like dozens of others, 
the moment you entered it you were 
conscious of a different element from 
what you expected to encounter. 

In this living-room on a winter’s 
evening before a blazing wood fire sat 
a man and woman, so unlike in every 
word and gesture that you immedi- 
ately begin to puzzle to yourself, as I 
did, why they should ever have mar- 
ried, for husband and wife they cer- 


tainly were, and at the moment we 
see them they were busily discussing a 
very important subject. 

“T can’t quite agree with you,” said 
the man, musingly, as he looked into 
the fire. “For all the education I had 
came from this village school, and 
though it wasn’t much, it’s been 
enough for me, and if the lad is only 
as lucky in life as I’ve been, he’ll have 
no reason to complain.” 

“Yes, dear, I understand,” answered 
the woman,—‘“I understand exactly 
what you mean, and if the boy grows 
to be like his father, I shall be more 
than content, and yet I hate to have 
him go with the rough village children, 
learning so much I could shield him 
from, and I really think that you and 
I, between us, could give him all the 
education he will need for the pres- 
ent.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the 
man, looking at his wife with an ex- 
pression which showed his dependence 
upon her never-failing sympathy. 
“But we mustn’t have our boy a 
‘molly-coddle,’ I want him to be a 
sturdy farmer, and to be that he must 
grow with the other farmer lads. Just 
as the grain does.” 

Meanwhile the object of this con- 
versation lay wide awake in his little 
bed upstairs. In spite of his father’s 
fears, there was nothing in the room 
to indicate he was being unduly 
shielded from the rigors of a New Eng- 
land winter, and yet there was the 
same indefinable look, which pervaded 
the house, that no ordinary farmer’s 
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wife could have given it. Over the 
boy’s bed hung the picture of the 
“Good Shepherd,” loved by genera- 
tions of children, above the minute 
og was a cheery print of “Riding 
to Hounds,” while on the other side 
of the room a set of shelves was filled 
with books, and fishing rods and kit 
were carefully put away on top, ready 
for another season’s sport. As the 
curtains of both windows were thrown 
aside, the clear starlight beauty of a 
winter’s night lighted the room, and 
the child, warmly tucked up under 
blankets and comforter, was thinking 
very hard, instead of dreaming as his 
mother fondly hoped. 

Why shouldn’t he go to school, 
as all the children in the neighborhood 
did, and above all, when father had 
said he might, and then mother, look- 
ing so sweet and serious, had said, 
“No, dear, I think not, you must have 
misunderstood father,””—when he had- 
n’tatall! Ofcourse father and mother 
didn’t always agree at once,— but 
then mother wasn’t in the least like 
the mothers of the village children! 
Oh! a thousand times nicer in every 
way. He only wondered at it. 

Such a problem could hardly be 
solved by the wisdom of ten years, 
and in fact not by those of far greater 
experience than his; for why should 
a cultivated, beautiful woman have 
married so evidently beneath her? 
Handsome and manly as her hus- 
band was, she was obviously cast 
in a finer mold. What inducement 
could he have possibly offered to in- 
duce her to leave her sheltered home? 

To answer your very natural que- 
ries, I must leave you, and the pro- 
logue having presented to you the 
dramatis persone of my little tale. 


CuHapTER I 


Some twelve years before this par- 
ticular evening there arrived at a 
certain old-time New England inn an 
elderly Professor and his beautiful 
daughter, Angela. It was late Septem- 
ber, and already the evening air was 
keen, with a foretaste of coming win- 


ter. A few interested inmates of the 
inn watched the father and daughter 
descend from their carriage, but one 
spectator in particular seemed spell- 
bound, as he gazed at the rare vision 
before him. He was a louting young 
farmer, who during the summer 
months gave whatever time he could 
spare from his own planting and hoe- 
ing to the proprietor of Turne Inn, 
Mr. Dale, whose genial and original 
personality always. seemed to compel 
willing service from all who came in 
contact with him. Jock Holmes de- 
spised the village maidens: they 
seemed to him.a set of vapid creatures 
laughing about nothing, thinking only 
of their own appearance, and being 
generally uncongenial to him in every 
way, but he had his ideal of woman 
all the same, and Angela, as she 
stepped from the carriage that Septem- 
ber evening, seemed the realization of 
his dreams. Her clear gray eyes, her 
graceful, womanly figure, her soft, 
refined voice, no wonder the poor lad 
sat transfixed, as she cast a casual 
glance at him, never thinking, as she 
idly pronounced him in her mind a 
typical rustic, that in six weeks he 
would be her husband. 

Angela and her father were on the 
last stage of a summer’s trip in the 
mountains. Professor Forbes had been 
seriously ill in the spring, with an 
aggravated form of brain fever, com- 
ing after too severe work during the 
winter, but careful nursing had pulled 
him through, and the devoted, untiring 
attention of his only child, Angela, 
who had been his constant companion 
since her mother died when she was a 
child. 

Angela had fully appreciated the 
efficient services of the trained nurse 
during her father’s long illness, but 
never had she for a moment suspected, 
what her father had just told her, 
that Miss Fellowes, the nurse, was 
soon to be made her stepmother! 

“Well! my dear,” the Professor had 
said the day before, as they took a 
farewell stroll in the Crawford woods, 
“T felt so grateful to her,— and of 
course to you, too, dear,— but then 
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you had your filial affection as in- 
spiration, whereas Florence—” here 
Angela shuddered, but the Professor 
went ‘on unheeding — “Florence gave 
disinterested care, and to my amaze- 
ment, when I used to thank her day 
after day, she would reply that ‘it 
was a privilege.” Now, my dear,” 
continued the Professor, half smiling 
to himself at the retrospect, “three 
solid months spent with a person in 
my mental condition at that time 
would not ordinarily be called a 
privilege, so I used to wonder, as I 
lay there more or less helpless, what 
I could ever do to show my grati- 
tude to the good woman who had done 
so much for me, and I could think of 
nothing — nothing adequate. Then 
my thought turned to you, Angela, 
my devoted daughter; and I realized 
you had given up much for me— 
almost your youth—for you are 
thirty, aren’t you, dear?” Angela 
nodded dumbly, half blinded by tears. 
“And I felt, perhaps, if I married— 
ahem — married Miss Fellowes — 
you would be free to do what you 
wished. Not that you have ever 
seemed to wish to leave me, but then, 
as you know our means are small, 
barely enough for us to manage with, 
even when I am able to lecture; and 
I couldn’t help thinking a very worldly 
thought, Angela, how nice it would 
be if you should marry Rudolph 
Granger, and have plenty of money 
for the rest of your life, while Flor- 
ence, who considers it a privilege to be 
with me when I am well, might not 
mind the straitened means and the 
rather narrow Cambridge life. It’s 
all very logically planned, after all, 
isn’t it, dear?” he queried anxiously. 

Angela sought for self-control, which, 
however, failed her, and she could not 
trust such trembling lips to frame her 
words. They walked on in silence, the 
Professor greatly disturbed at the 
realization of his worst suspicions, for 
he had not dared disclose his secret 
before, putting it off all summer, 
fearing it might spoil the happy quiet 
days, and thinking, manlike, that it 
would be “time enough” when they 


started homeward. At last Angela 
steadied her voice, which sounded 
strained and unnatural, as she said: 

“T shall never marry Mr. Granger, 
father. I refused him last spring 
when you were so ill. I’ve never 
cared for him, as you may have sus- 
pected, but when the definite question 
came I wondered how I could ever 
have had any indecision in my own 
mind. And then,” piteously, “I 
couldn’t live in Pittsburg, father, I, 
who love the country so dearly. It 
seems as if Nature was the only de- 
pendable friend one had, always ready 
to help in all moods. I know I could 
endure anything in the country. The 
mere peace of it makes everything 
easier to bear.” 

That, unknowingly, was the sowing 
of the seed which was to bear such 
important fruit later on. Ah, in- 
stinctive, passionate longing, coming 
to one in a moment of deep dis- 
tress, I am sure is the nearest ex- 
pression of the heart’s real need that 
we can have in this world, for then 
we are too unhappy to consider conse- 
quences, or weigh advantages; we 
only know, as the wild woodland 
creatures know, that escape and soli- 
tude must be found when the huntsman 
is heard approaching. All that night, 
after the Professor’s disclosure, and 
during the long drive the next day, 
until they alighted at Turne Inn, 
Angela was going over and over in 
her mind any possible future outlook 
for herself, for she certainly couldn’t 
make one of the new ménage, and as 
for earning her own living, that no 
doubt would have to come; but even 
such a dreary outlook must be con- 
sidered carefully,— and in the mean- 
time!! 


CuapTer II 


“Well, Miss Forbes, here’s a grand 
evening to welcome you to our moun- 
tains,” came the cheery voice of the 
proprietor, Mr. Dale, as she and her 
father came out from the simple 
country supper. “These mountains 
you see before you are the finest in 
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New Hampshire, none to beat ’em 
anywhere. No wonder my regular 
people keep on coming, fourteen, fif- 
teen, sixteen straight summers! Why 
shouldn’t they? Where would they 
find anything better, I’d like to know?” 

“Tt is marvelously beautiful,” said 
Angela, dreamingly, looking at the 
lovely expanse before her. They were 
standing on the inn veranda, a narrow, 
well-kept country road ran directly 
past the door, with the usual New 
England grassy slopes on either side. 
A wooded valley, with glimpses of a 
rushing stream, filled the immediate 
foreground, and gave one a sense of 
peace. Directly across the valley rose 
the gentle foot-hills of the higher 
mountains, and then far along in the 
distance, standing well up against the 
background of clear evening sky, the 
stately giants gave the crowning touch 
to the varied and wonderful view. 

“How is it here in winter?” asked 
Angela, hardly knowing why she cared 
for the answer, yet subtly feeling it 
was a question of vital importance. 

“Qh! it’s a mite chilly,” laughed Mr. 
Dale, “but we have rare old sport, 
too, don’t we, Jock?” turning to the 
young farmer, who had been gazing 
at Angela from his chair near by as if 
he were actually beholding an angel. 

“Good enough for us,” he growled, 
seeming to imply that such fair visitors 
would need a serener clime. 

“But, in spite of the cold, it must 
be an entrancing sight, with the clear, 
winter sun and the bright sparkling 
snow! Oh! I know I should love it!” 
and Angela’s face lighted up as if she 
actually saw the inspiring scene. 

“Come and try it,” said Jock 
abruptly, getting up and joining the 
group. ‘“Here’s Mr. Dale, he’d keep 
you tight and warm, and we’d hitch 
up our best sleighs and give you the 
finest there is going!” 

“Well, Jock, my lad, you’ve cer- 
tainly found your tongue, and it seems 
to me winter plans ain’t seasonable 
now. I don’t hold with winter parties 
myself,” said Mr. Dale. “This time 
of year’s about good enough for me!” 

Angela and her father retired early, 


both of them too dazed mentally, with 
such changed prospects before them, 
to be able to take part in any detached 
conversation. 

The next morning, another radiant 
September day, Angela started off 
alone after breakfast to explore and 
get some comfort from her beloved 
Nature. She crossed the upland pas- 
ture, opposite the inn, found an al- 
luring little path which led to the 
trout stream and across to the woods 
on the other side. On the bridge 
stood Jock fishing, and Angela came 
upon him so suddenly that she had no 
time to retreat, which she would cer- 
tainly have done, as she was in no 
mood for talking to strangers. But 
then, Jock seemed more in accordance 
with his surroundings than the average 
person would; he was so silent and 
elementary and good looking, in a 
manly, uncouth way — fine large fea- 
tures, clear red coloring, thick fair 
hair, parted roughly. He looked up, 
startled, as Angela appeared, and 
flushed a deeper red as he shyly and 
awkwardly removed his hat. 

“T have been thinking about you all 
night,”’ was his rather startling greet- 
ing. Angela, too, flushed, not knowing 
exactly what to say. But he quickly 
went on, evidently expecting no reply. 
“T wish you’d never come, for [’ll 
never get you out of my mind, and 
there’ll never be any one like you 
again, in these parts. It’s cruel to put 
such upsetting thoughts in my head.” 
Here Jock laid down his rod and turned 
to her, with such a look of supplica- 
tion that Angela, who, at first, had 
felt almost inclined to laugh, saw it 
was some new situation she was called 
upon to face, and that she must not 
ridicule what, apparently, was a most 
unexplainable but sincere statement. 
Jock fortunately helped the situation 
by continuing his strange outburst 
with the same impetuosity, while 
Angela, leaning against the bridge, 
with the background of the stream 
sparkling in the sunshine, the fresh 
autumn breeze giving her a bright 
color, seemed ample justification for 
having inspired such sudden passion. 
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“You see, it’s like this,” Jock went 
on, “I’m all by myself in the world, 
with time enough for fancies, and 
plenty of them, winter nights ’specially. 
I’ve never cared for girls, but spite of 
that, how I’ve dreamed and dreamed 
of a woman.” The lad half choked 
with the recollection of his lonely 
thoughts. “I doa bit of farming down 
yonder,” jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder, “a farm my dad left me; he 
died almost a year ago, and mother, 
when I was a youngster, but they say 
she was a rare one, and dad always 
told me I got my tastes and fancies 
from her, for I can scarce remember 
her myself. Well! I got my bit 
of schooling up here in the winters, 
and minded the farm with dad in 
summer, doing any odd jobs, like 
what I’m doing now, to help out; 
but in the-back of my head I’ve 
had time for thinking, too, and 
now—” 

Here, instead of facing Angela, look- 
ing straight into her eyes, as he had done 
during the entire recital, he turned 
from her, and leaning both arms on the 
wooden railing of the bridge, buried 
his head in his hands. Angela quickly 
crossed the bridge and timidly stood 
before him. 

“T think I understand,” she said, 
half shyly. “It came asa surprise to 
you, seeing any one but the village 
girls, but I assure you there are many 
others just like me, and if you saw 
them often you would soon grow used 
to us,” smiling. 


Jock raised his head abruptly, 
and looked earnestly into her eyes 
again. 


“Oh! no,” he said, simply. ‘You 
are you —there couldn’t be any one 
like you; and it’s funny, too, that it’s 
you I’ve been dreaming about all these 
years!” 

He was so utterly unaware that he 
was behaving in a most unusual and 
unconventional manner, that Angela 
had not the heart to bring him back to 
“time and place.” It was as if a 
dumb animal had suddenly found 
speech, or that possibly a wood fawn, 
or even Pan himself, were paying her 
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a passing visit. ‘‘ You see,” said Jock, 
straightening himself up, “you’re not 
the first of your kind I’ve seen. I’ve 
been helping up there at the inn many 
summers, driven many ladies, old and 
young, about these mountains, but 
they always seemed, however good 
looking and well dressed, just like 
people— some nicer than others — 
but I never wanted to talk to them, 
and never knew what to say when I 
did. You ask Pa Dale up there! 
Why, after you went away last night, 
he turned to me and said, ‘Jock, my 
boy, what’s come to you? I never 
knew you talk up so to a lady before,’ 
and I just said, ‘No, sir,’ for how could 
I explain to him that I seemed to have 
known you always, so, of course, I 
wasn’t afraid of you,—and I’mnot 
now,— me, Jock Holmes! talking away 
like that babbling brook, and wishing 
I could go on forever. You do under- 
stand, don’t you?” he asked plead- 
ingly. “You know I don’t mean any 
disrespect, and indeed no one outside 
will know the difference — only,” he 
paused, with a sudden clouding of his 
happy eagerness, “if I should ever 
have the good fortune to speak to 
you alone again, I may talk myself 
out, as I am doing now— mayn’t 
?" 

“Of course,” said Angela, slowly, 
looking down into the swift moving 
water. “It’s all so strange and inter- 
esting and real,” half toherself. “After 
all, the only things in life that are worth 
while are the real things,— conven- 
tionalities and customs are all very 
well,— but we have to come to reality 
in the end, and in the spirit world I 
am sure there is nothing else.” Here 
steps on the path leading down to the 
bridge warned them that their un- 
expected day-dream had come to an 
end, and Angela, putting out her hand 
to her companion, said, with her 
usual gentle dignity, “Thank you for 
what you’ve said to me this morning,” 
and then turned to meet her father, 
who was stumbling along the rocky 
path, not too well pleased to have 
been left to his own devices for so 
long. 
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CuHapter III 


Professor Forbes had only intended 
stopping at Adams for a few days, on 
the way back to Cambridge, where 
there were some necessary prepara- 
tions to make before his marriage; but 
Angela pleaded for more time in the 
lovely place, urging that it was their 
last chance of being together alone; 
then, too, as day after day dawned so 
inspiringly beautiful, it seemed wrong 
to go back to city streets and sordid 
cares; so the time slipped away until 
almost the fortnight had passed. 
Jock Holmes, true to his word, had 
behaved in a perfectly natural and un- 
obtrusive way, but he was usually to 
be found very easily when any drive 
or excursion was in order; so that his 
services as either driver or guide could 
be available. Mr. Dale, unsuspicious, 
thought Jock had greatly improved in 
usefulness, and even promised him 
more satisfactory recompense for an- 
other season; but Jock himself was 
oblivious to the impression he was 
making on others. His intensity of 
feeling had taken such possession of 
him that he was only thankful to be 
living, in order to serve the perfect 
being who had come so suddenly into 
his life. Angela could not help being 
influenced by this strange adoration. 
It seemed so full of unworldliness and 
self-sacrifice — and even spirituality. 
During the few additional talks she 
had had with Jock since that morning 
on the bridge they had been able to 
meet, oddly enough, on a certain plane 
of congenial thought; for whatever 
his influence may have been over her, 
her influence over him was quite re- 
markable. It unloosed his tongue 
and enabled the dumb spirit, pent up 
for so long, to find easy and natural 
expression in words. At last, as I have 
said, almost a fortnight had passed, 
and the first dark day dawned. It 
found Professor Forbes restless and 
unwilling to put off any longer the 
return home. Angela must have been 
drifting, mentally, more than she 
knew, for when her father said 
“Good morning,” and added, “too 


bad it should rain for our last day!” 
she seemed to receive a shock almost 
like a sudden blow. 

“Butwhyourlast,fatherdear? This 
rain is almostover. See. It’s already 
clearing, and we shall have more than 
enough time at home, if we stay on 
for another week, and I believe this 
air has done you more good than all 
the rest of the summer.” 

“I’m not so sure —not so sure,” 
grumbled the Professor moodily, look- 
ing out of the window, where indeed 
things were brighter. The sharp 
mountain showers were blowing away, 
leaving the country refreshed and 
more beautiful than ever. “It’s very 
dull for you, too, child,” he said sud- 
denly. “Really, a quieter little place 
than any we’ve been to, and what you 
find to make you so contented I can’t 
imagine. I’m afraid it’s because you 
dread going home, and I thought I 
was doing it more for your sake than 
my own. Oh! Angela, do you mind it 
very much, and are you going to desert 
me? You haven’t told me once what 
you really feel about it all!” 

The poor Professor leaned back in 
his chair, helplessly depending on the 
prop and stay of so many years for 
aid in the uncomfortable situation 
he alone was responsible for. Angela, 
with a sympathetic woman’s instinct, 
saw that matters were too well 
developed for her to change them now, 
and also she felt that her father was 
not strong enough physically for her 
to yield to her own gloomy fore- 
bodings, so, half suppressing a sigh, she 
replied, as she knelt beside his chair, 
taking his hand in hers and gently 
stroking it: 

“Don’t worry about me, dear pater. 
It must be intended ‘or the best, but 
as for deserting you, as you call it, 
I’m sure Miss Fellowes would think 
otherwise, and with sucha capable com- 
panion I sha’n’t feel uneasy about 
leaving you.” 

“But where will you go, Angela?” 
half peevishly. “You can’t pay visits 
indefinitely!” 

“T sha’n’t pay visits at all,” an- 
swered Angela quietly. “I’m not in 
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the mood for them. In fact, this 
wonderful little place has completely 
spoiled me. I feel as if I should like 
to live here forever.” 

“But you know you can’t,” an- 
swered her father. “Really, Angela, 
you don’t seem to talk very sensibly 
this morning, and, after all, it’s a 
serious question, and one to be de- 
cided soon, also the exact date for our 
departure. You say you wish to 
wait, and how long, may I ask?” 

Angela did not reply at once; she 
was looking past her father, out at 
the lovely view,—sunshine and shadow 
chasing each other across the wooded 
slopes, the hermit thrush’s liquid 
notes rising clear and hopeful after the 
rain,— the whole scene most appealing 
to one who already passionately loved 
nature. 

“Don’t let us decide anything to- 
day, at least, dear,” she said, getting 
up. “I enjoy it all so much more 
when I don’t have to measure it by 
hours, and I promise not to keep you 
too long! Now,” looking at her 
watch, “I believe I’m almost late for 
an appointment I made to meet young 
Holmes over at his farm. Mr. Dale 
tells me it’s quite an unusual little 
place, and so well kept up. He often 
rents it in summer, too, living himself 
in one of the outbuildings, and gener- 
ally superintending everything. Il 
thought I might as well see it, for one 
never knows when one might want 
something of the sort one’s self. Why 
don’t you stroll down the road with 
me, even if you don’t feel like going 
all the way?” 

“No, thank you, my love,” said the 
Professor, rather drearily. “I’ve writ- 
ing to do, and the view from this 
window could hardly be equaled, if 
I should have time to look at any- 
thing; but remember, Angela, to-day 
is Thursday, and by Monday, at 
latest, we must make some definite 
plans for leaving.” 

“T’ll remember, father dear, and 
in the mean time I feel as if I’d been 
granted a reprieve.” 

She laughed as she opened the door 
and hurried off to keep her appoint- 


ment. She had a vague sense of ex- 
citement as she walked briskly along, 
for she realized thoroughly that it 
would be playing with fire to spend a 
morning with Jock Holmes as host in 
his own establishment. To be sure 
his old cook and general helper, 
Prudence, was there to play propriety. 
Then she, herself, had Jock so per- 
fectly under control,—a control she 
had never been obliged to exercise, 
but she knew a mere look or gesture 
of disapproval would immediately 
check him, so she had persuaded herself 
into believing it was quite a common- 
place situation, and that she was only 
doing what dozens of others probably 
did each year, and that Mr. Dale 
would not have understood if she had 
declined his suggestion to look at 
Jock’s farm. What an all-powerful 
argument is the one in favor of what 
one wishes to do! 

“Here! Miss Forbes, you passed 
the turn,” broke in Jock’s voice, 
suddenly, behind her. 

“How stupid of me!” said Angela, 
smiling, as she retraced her steps. “I 
was in such a hurry, knowing I 
was late, that I overlooked all the 
guiding landmarks you told me about. 
Of course there’s the brook, and here’s 
the first lane to the right after it. 
How perfect it is, and what a wonder- 
ful approach this grassy footpath 
makes!” 

“It isn’t the regular entrance, you 
know,” said Jock, striding along, happy 
and proud beside her. “But it’s a good 
half mile shorter, and I thought I 
would take no chances of your missing 
it, spite of my direction, so I’ve been 
sitting there, it seemed to me, forever, 
when all of a sudden I heard a fearful 
row in a bird’s nest yonder, and while I 
ran down to see what ailed ’em, that 
very moment you appeared and passed, 
so I almost missed you after all. But 
I’m mighty glad to welcome you to 
the farm, and Prudence has been up 
since daylight getting things to rights. 
Though I must say, the old lass keeps 
up her end most of the time. She’s 
as good as they’re made, I believe; 
she’s been with us ever since mother 
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died, and never been paid a cent, but 
given her board and lodging, of course, 
and she does more than fifty paid 
servants ever would, for it’s just like 
her own. Here we are!” Jock 
beamed as he opened wide the front 
door. The brass knocker was polished 
brilliantly, and the cheerful hall and 
wide, low rooms on either side seemed 
to shine their welcome, so immaculate 
was everything, and so full of sug- 
gestive comfort. Prudence, smiling in 
the background, gave the last addi- 
tional touch needed, and Angela 
found herself without words to ex- 
press her pleasure in all that she saw. 

“This is my realized ideal of a New 
England farmhouse,” she said at last, 
after turning first from one room to 
another, and finding in each just what 
the educated imagination has always 
pictured as the interior of a farmhouse. 
“How very modest of you never to 
have talked of your lovely home, for 
if Mr. Dale hadn’t suggested my com- 
ing to see it, I might never have had 
this enjoyment.” She looked half re- 
provingly at Jock. 

e, however, was too much over- 
come by a strange embarrassment to 
make any adequate reply. One of his 
usual charms with Angela was his 
freedom from self-consciousness, so 
that now even she, for a moment, was 
at a loss when she saw his flushed 
countenance and awkward movements, 
but she quickly recovered herself, and 
looking out into the hall again dis- 
covered Prudence still standing in the 
back entry. 

“T’ve heard about you, and all your 
wonderful doings,” she said, advancing 
towards the old servant. “I should 
dearly love to see your kitchen, which 
I am sure is a model one.” 

**T’ll be proud and glad to show it to 
you, ma’am,” said Prudence, quickly 
leading the way into more remote 
regions, talking as she went. “ ”Tisn’t 
often I have any one who cares to see 
anything for my poor lamb yonder,” 
indicating Jock, following slowly in 
the rear. “He leads a lonely life, I 
tell him, and needs a bit of nature 
now and then,— as scripture tells us 


‘man ain’t fit to live alone,’-—or some- 
thing like that,— and he least of all 
mortals.” 

“But you take such good care of 
him he is probably more content,” 
answered Angela, entering the cheery 
kitchen, where Prudence reigned su- 
preme. Pots and pans, in shining 
rows; neat red tiled floor; quaint old 
flowered china, ranged in orderly rows 
on shelves; an immense roomy table, 
on which lay appetizing preparations 
for the mid-day meal. Homely and 
simple though everything was, it had 
the most satisfactory look of all, 
which is the result of a lifelong obedi- 
ence to good old traditious, and to 
which the appreciative mind must 
always turn with longing, for no so- 
called modern improvements ever 
give the atmosphere of real comfort 
which can still be found in a conserva- 
tive New England farmhouse. 

“Prudence will never let you leave 
the kitchen if you give in to her,” said 
Jock, coming in, apparently having 
recovered his self-possession. “I’ve a 
hundred things I’d like to show you, 
Miss Forbes, and it’s more than a 
pleasure to show things to people who 
seem to like them, isn’t it, Prudence 
lass?” 

“°’Deed, Jock, you’d do well to take 
old Prue’s advice,” she replied sol- 
emnly. “And what’s more, the ad- 
vice of Holy Writ, when it tells you to 
‘leave your father and mother and 
marry your own helpmeet.’” With 
this novel and free translation of the 
Bible, she turned with her pail to fetch 
fresh water from the little spring house 
at the end of a path leading from the 
kitchen door, leaving Angela and Jock 
facing each other across the kitchen 
table, hardly able to help laughing. 


CuHapTer IV 


It was Sunday evening, and a rarely 
beautiful one for Angela’s last, the 
Professor having absolutely refused 
to stop another day. A full harvest 
moon was appearing over the top of 
the opposite mountain, as father and 
daughter came out in the porch after 
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supper. Jock had just heard of their 
proposed and most unexpected de- 
parture, and was waiting for them, 
with a face full of determination and a 
certain sort of new manliness, which 
even the absent-minded Professor 
observed as the young man came 
forward to them with “Good evening!” 

He responded very genially. “You 
are giving us a very good evening 
indeed for a last one. I don’t 
remember seeing such a fine moon 
since I was quite a lad, or else one’s 
impressions are more vivid at that 
age, and the recollection stands out, 
effacing all intermediate ones, which 
may be equally impressive at the time.” 

Jock stood silent at this rather 
quenching introduction to the moon. 
He was all absorbed by the intense 
longing to speak to Angela alone, to 
tell her, even if he died in the telling, 
before she left that he would dedicate 
his life to the memory of these days 
spent near her, and sometimes with 
her. He felt he could not endure the 
lonely days that were coming, if he 
did not have the entire outpouring 
of his soul to remember, to realize he 
had told her everything, without a 
single reservation. It was sucha pure, 
passionately unselfish love, that there 
was literally no thought of return in it. 
It did not even cross his mind to 
imagine what she thought of him, only 
he could not keep his own feelings to 
himself, so half trembling at his dar- 
ing, for the Professor awed him, he 
said abruptly: 

“It’s a great pity for you to leave 
to-morrow, sir, when there’s still so 
much to be seen in Adams, and I came 
over to ask you if you’d allow me to 
show Miss Forbes a wonderful moon- 
light view we are very proud of in 
these parts. *Tisn’t often, either, we 
get all the conditions right, not too 
cool or too warm, and the full moon. 
It isn’t far, so we'll not be late, I 
promise you.” 

The Professor seemed less startled 
by this suggestion than Angela herself, 
as Jock had never before come for- 
ward with any plan of his own; but 
her father made any hesitation on her 


part seem unnecessary by replying, 
“Certainly,— certainly. I only wish 
I could join you, for I used to love 
a scramble for a view myself long ago. 
Don’t hurry, as I shall retire when I 
wish .to, without waiting for my 
daughter, as I know I can trust her 
in your hands.” Then turning to 
Angela, he patted her gently on the 
shoulder. 

“T’ll say good night, my dear, only 
don’t be overtired for your journey 
to-morrow.” 

Angela looked half shyly at Jock 
as they walked away from the inn. 
She was not used to his assertiveness, 
and the eternal feminine responded at 
once to the influence of strong mascu- 
line power. They strolled on in silence 
for a bit. It was not a night for light 
or trivial conversation. The solemn 
grandeur of the view seemed to give 
everything in life its true proportion. 
One felt in touch with the Infinite, and 
at such times mere speech is strangely 
inadequate. Jock, too, had entirely 
lost his masterful mood, for to have 
gained his point so easily was almost 
disconcerting, and to be actually in 
possession of complete happiness is 
sometimes quenching. They had 
reached now the wooded part of the 
road where the view was hidden, but 
the clear moonlight shone through 
the trees, lighting their way and giving 
the familiar path a peculiar mystical 
charm. 

“Why! we’re walking towards your 
farm, aren’t we?” said Angela at last. 

“Yes,” answered Jock. “But we 
shall strike a mountain path before 
reaching my lane, and then there’s 
only a short climb to a ledge, where, 
on a moonlight night, there’s nothing 
like it this side of Heaven, I believe!” 

“Oh! How often I shall think of 
this happy fortnight!” sighed Angela. 
“You know I’m going back to a very 
changed life from any I’ve ever had 
before. My father is going to marry 
again, and I shall leave home and 
go” —she paused—“I really don’t 
know where; but then, I’ve no time to 
think of myself, for the next four 
weeks, which is a great blessing.” 
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“We turn up here,” said Jock 
rather curtly, jumping on to a low 
stone wall and holding out his hand to 
help Angela. 

As she took it she was surprised to 
see how cold it was, for they had been 
walking quite rapidly, and it was a 
warm night. She thought it odd, too, 
he had no word of sympathy for her, 
as it had been an effort to say what 
she did, being so naturally reserved, 
and in spite of their intense and con- 
genial talks, he, of course, was more or 
less a stranger. He apparently had 
nothing to say on any subject as he 
stood beside her, warning her in short, 
nervous sentences of bad bits in a none 
too smooth path, and in this silent, 
hurried way they climbed the hill, 
reaching at last the level ledge, which 
commanded an uninterrupted view of 
the intervale, its rushing stream, 
sparkling like silver in the moonlight. 
Angela, quite glad to rest, sat down 
and looked with wonder at the lovely 
scene, which, by an optical delusion, 
seemed to be miles below them. Their 
ascent had been very sudden and steep, 
though not nearly as much as it ap- 
peared from where they sat. Jock had 
placed himself with his back to the 
view, facing Angela, and as she glanced 
at him his eyes seemed on fire, his face 
was set and determined, his breathing 
short and uneven. 

““We’ve come too quickly, even for 
you, I think,” she said, trying to 
laugh and bring back a normal at- 
mosphere. But the turning point in 
Jock’s life had come, and he could not 
be diverted. 

“T shall die when you go,” he 
answered. “I’d thought if I could 
only tell you how much I loved you, 
nothing else would matter; but now 
I see I can’t live without you, and why 
should I? Who cares what becomes 
of me? No one but Prue, and she, 
poor old soul, won’t be long for this 
world. Is this what’s called being in 
love, I wonder?” he asked irrelevantly 
just as a child might, but not waiting 
for an answer, as the floodgates were 
open, and the difficulty now was not 
what he should say, but what he could 
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keep from saying. “Until just now 
it seemed as if there was no way out of 
the misery I’d been feeling ever 
since Mr. Dale told me you were going 
to-morrow, but—” He hesitated, and 
his voice sounded strained with emo- 
tion. ‘‘Down the road yonder, as we 
came along you said something about 
your own trouble, and you even said 
you didn’t know where to go when 
your father’s wedding was over. Now, 
I’ve never dared think of it before.” 


Here he stood upinfrontof her. ‘But 
I’m going to tell you what’s been in my 
mind ever since you said that! ‘There’s 


my little farm down yonder, you can 
see it gleaming white in the moon- 
light,— you said you liked it,—so it’s 
yours already, for anything of mine, 
that you like, couldn’t help being 
yours; then,” breathlessly, ‘there’s 
the country all about which you like, 
and then,—there’s— me. And per- 
haps you might even grow to like me 
some day. Oh! to think of being 
able to work for you and do for you 
and give to you! Why, it wouldn’t be 
living at all,— ’twould be just what 
we hope to have when we die,— only 
we’re not sure of that, and this would 
be certain heaven on earth all the 
time!” 

He paused for a moment, but as 
usual, when talking to Angela, did not 
seem to expect a reply. He had a 
curious understanding of her point 
of view, as if she had already spoken, 
and all he wanted was to explain his 
meaning to her. 

“Tm telling everything to you 
first,” he went on, now seating himself 
beside her and seeming to follow her 
gaze as she looked far off on the dream- 
like vision stretching before them. 
“For I want to make it clear to you 
how I could ever do what I’m going 
to do.” Here he turned suddenly to 
her, clasping his hands in front of him 
as if in prayer. “Will you marry 
me?” he said. 

It seemed to him as if the end of the 
world must come after such a question. 
His ears were ringing, his heart was 
thumping, and above all his tumultu- 
ous agitation. The great harvest moon 
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shone down placidly, quite undis- 
turbed by his amazing presumption. 

Angela’s eyes were full of tears as 
she looked at him. 

“How good you are!” she mur- 
mured. ‘Why should you care so 
much for me? I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
really make you happy at all.” 

Jock jumped up with such a bound 
that he almost lost his balance. “Do 
you mean to say that you are actually 
thinking of it seriously?” he gasped, 
beside himself with joyful hope. 

““Didn’t you expect me to?” an- 
swered Angela, half mischievously. 

“T don’t know what I expect, unless 
it’s to wake up and find I’m dreaming, 
at home. It’s all so new to me, you 
see, this idea of asking you to be my 
wife. It’s only come this evening, 
since you spoke as you did on the way 
here. Up tothat time I’d only thought 
of living for you here and dying when 
you went away.” 

“It’s all very new to me, too,” said 
Angela, slowly.“ But I’ve been think- 
ing — thinking — and it seems to me 
it’s what would be called a ‘marriage 
made in heaven,’ it certainly isn’t our 
doing. We seem to be mere puppets, 
acting according to some already ar- 
ranged plan. You are offering to me 
what ought to make any woman proud 
and happy,— your good true self, 
your lovely home in this beautiful 
country. Oh! Jock, if you think I’m 
the one to make you happy, | will try 
to do my best!” 

“Have you said ‘yes’ yet?” asked 
Jock, quaintly, his mind evidently 
full of the usual story-book question 
and answer; and Angela laughed as 
she said, “ Yes!” 


CHAPTER V 


There was little sleep for Angela 
that night, and yet, in spite of her 
‘““waking thoughts,” she had a feeling 
of calm; her mind was at rest, for un- 
consciously her uncertain future had 
been troubling her greatly and con- 
stantly. 

She did not analyze Jock’s worldly 
position or social standing; she did not 
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compare him with other men, and 
little crudities of speech were more 
than counterbalanced by his simple 
courtesy and unaffected reality. No 
knight of old could have behaved with 
more exquisite and innate tact than he 
had this evening. He seemed to know 
she would shrink from any outward 
demonstration of affection, and had 
not presumed upon his rights, or even 
shown that he had any rights as an 
accepted lover, and yet there was 
nothing servile in his manner toward 
her, or humble, in the accepted sense 
of the word, only the ideal and highest 
fulfillment of true love, the desire to 
serve the beloved object. 

He had talked with her of his 
mother en the way home, trying to 
explain what he considered his own 
lack of culture by the fact that his 
mother died when he was still a child. 
She had been the daughter of a Scotch 
divine, quite celebrated in the com- 
munity, whose only daughter, Jock’s 
mother, had fallen in love with the 
handsome young farmer, who sang so 
lustily in the choir of her father’s 
church each Sunday. They were the 
‘short and simple annals of the poor;”’ 
but it was no mean heritage, after all. 
There were no disgraceful scandals to 
hide, no extravagant living, ending in 
debt to be ashamed of, and yet 
Angela knew it would be difficult to 
persuade her father to see it in the 
right light, for, although he had no 
proclivities as a match-maker, he had 
always considered his daughter as en- 
tirely superior to any one else in the 
world. Not with snobbish or arrogant 
pride, but merely putting her upon a 
stationary pedestal from her early 
childhood, taking her beauty and 
general charm as a matter of course, 
hardly noticing them, for how could 
Angela be otherwise than perfect in any 
way? Her various admirers (and she 
had had many) found it a difficult 
attitude to face in a_ prospective 
father-in-law, for they were considered 
unworthy to approach the shrine and 
made to feel so merely from the easy 
cordiality of the Professor, who seemed 
able to convey to each and all the 
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subtle impression that while “a cat 


may look at a king,” it is generally 
considered wiser for the cat not to 
pursue the intimacy. Fortunately, 
Angela had never chafed in this at- 
mosphere; in fact had hardly realized 
it, having on her side always felt much 
honored by the care and constant com- 
panionship of so cultivated and dis- 
tinguished a man as her father. The 
Professor’s intellect had certainly been 
weakened by his illness, or he would 
never have yielded to such a passing 
impulse as that which prompted his 
asking Miss Fellowes to be his wife. 
But the question now in Angela’s mind, 
which kept her tossing restlessly 
through the long night, was, how her 
respected and loved but unreasonable 
parent could be approached on the 
morrow. Has any one ever solved a 
difficult question by diligent thought 
at night, when physical fatigue and 
tired nerves preclude normal decisions? 
I am much more a believer in clear 
judgment after a refreshing night’s 
sleep, especially if the morning is a 
bright one, and one’s spirits rise, 
renewed with the rested body, while 
sane, clear thoughts come easily to 
the mind. After first deciding to defer 
telling her father until they had reached 
home, she then felt she must tell him 
as soon as the day dawned, without 
even waiting for their conventional 
meeting at breakfast; but not until she 
had wakened from an exhausted sleep 
did the situation seem to right itself, 
and she wondered why she had given 
it a moment’s thought, for of course 
she must let her father know, and as 
soon as possible; but she would wait 
until he had had his breakfast and 
they were all packed and ready to go. 
Then — she would tell him her great 
decision. She dressed as if still dream- 
ing, knocked at her father’s door to 
let him knowshe had gonedowntoorder 
his breakfast, as usual, but did not 
hear his accustomed answer of “ Yes, 
my dear, I’ll be there directly.” She 
hurried down to the dining-room, 
thinking he might he there waiting for 
her; but he was nowhere to be found. 
Mr. Dale, however, reassured her as 


to his safety in a most unexpected 
way. 

“Oh! your father’s improved won- 
derfully since he came up here, Miss 
Forbes. Why, he’s actually had an 
early breakfast and gone off for a walk, 
and taken Jock Holmes along for 
company. He can be mighty good 
company, too, when he wants to.” 

Angela flushed as she saw the futility 
of all her plans. Jock was evidently 
taking matters into his own hands, 
doing what any man in her world 
would have done. She hardly dared 
picture to herself their conversation, 
her father’s stilted phrases and poor 
Jock’s embarrassment. She felt sure 
that, with her woman’s tact, she could 
have eased everything, and wished 
she had warned him not to precipitate 
matters. 

At last she heard voices, apparently 
coming from the upland meadow, and 
in a moment two tall forms appeared, 
crossing the little stile on the other 
side of the road. She hardly knew 
what to do herself, and finally decided 
to retreat to her room and wait until 
her father came, for she dreaded the 
uncertainty of their meeting. 

The Professor walked slowly along 
the piazza, came slowly up the stairs, 
haltingly stopped a moment at his 
daughter’s door, which, however, An- 
gela opened before he had a chance to 
knock. 

“Dear pater, has he told you?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

Her father laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and looked earnestly into her 
eyes. 

“TI hardly know what to say, my 
dear, dear child,” he said, solemnly; 
“have I forced you into ruining your 
life? I feel completely bewildered 
and unable to cope with such unex- 
pected complications. Can you hon- 
estly tell me that you love this young 
man, and if so, when did it begin? We 
have been here a comparatively short 
time, and this is a most serious step 
you are contemplating.” 

Angela drew her father to a chair, 
and then kneeling beside him, as she 
was fond of doing, answered quietly, 
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“Dear father, I hope you will grow 
to be fond of Jock. I respect and 
trust him thoroughly. Don’t ask 
me when I began to care for him, as 
I don’t know myself. I am only sure 
that I have been led by a higher power. 
Do, do believe with me, that it is 
right, for I know I shall be contented 
to live in this dear country, and oh! 
father, don’t you remember how I’ve 
frequently said I should love to stay 
on here for the rest of my life, little 
thinking my wish would be granted.” 

The Professor, poor man, was, as he 
said, bewildered. The peaceful life 
of years, so full of regularity, each 
season bringing the familiar duties 
and pleasures, was to be completely 
changed. How could he grasp at 
once the fact that, instead of his 
beloved and congenial daughter, his 
new companion — alas! his own vol- 
untary choice—was untried except in 
the capacity of nurse, and then to have 
Angela, his rare, exotic flower, marry 
a farmer! His whole soul rebelled at 
the thought, and he could not readily 
adjust his mind, or give the quick, 
favorable answer Angela longed for. 

**We seem to be in very deep waters, 
my love,” he murmured, as if musing 
to himself. “Too deep for the in- 
experienced, and after all, what are 
we but inexperienced children, needing 
a stronger guiding hand than any of 
us can give each other?” 

Angela bent over to kiss his forehead. 
“That’s just what I said a moment 
ago, father dear. I have felt as if I 
were being led ever since we came 
here, and even the ending, unexpected 
as it is, seems in keeping with all the 
idyllic tone of this enchanted spot. 


Do just be guided by circumstances, 
as I have been, and believe me, darling 
pater, I will be happy!” 


EPILOGUE 


Have I tried your patience too long 
in giving you all the details of this 
romance? Does it not seem worthy 
to you of a few moments’ passing 
thought, as it did to me when I first 
heard it? 

For quite apart from one’s interest 
in sentiment, there seems to me great 
charm in the acceptance of any in- 
evitable situation, with clear, well- 
balanced flexibility of mind, such as 
Angela showed. 

Of course, many may say that such 
temperaments are rare, and that I am 
upholding a council of perfection, but 
she seemed to me very much like the 
average woman who has had a shielded 
and protected life, with natural re- 
finement and high standards. It did 
me good to hear her love story, and, 
as I said in the beginning, I felt I must 
share it with others. 

As to the fulfillment of her happiness, 
of that, too, you have had a glimpse 
Jock’s mad infatuation may have sub- 
sided with the years, as human love 
very often does, but Angela’s strength 
of character and her womanly sweet- 
ness would be sure to keep his affec- 
tion through everything. 

So, again, we leave them, sitting 
together before the fire, planning, as 
good parents should, even though not 
always agreeing, for the education and 
welfare of their little son, the greatest 
bond in their lives. 
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IN THE ONION FIELDS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
By GURDON I. MEAD 


second really springlike night 

of the year, when Henry and I 

arrived in the little farming 
community of W , and we were 
greeted with a hearty “Hello, boys,” 
by our genial host, Mr. Brown, who 
was waiting at the end of the car line 
with his team. 

He was a very prosperous farmer, 
and unlike some prosperous people 
didn’t act as though he had reposing 
in the bank at Greenfield the profits 
made during the past year from nearly 
a hundred thousand bushels of onions,— 
profits which would make the farmers 
of the old school, like their brother 
who saw a giraffe for the first time, say, 
“°Tain’t possible.” 

It was only a short ride to the house, 
and we went in as quietly as possible, 
for although the clock hadn’t struck 
nine, these people in the country al- 
most can be said to go to bed with the 
chickens and get up with them, and 
the wife of our host and the children 
were already asleep. Mr. Brown, 
however, before we went to bed in- 
sisted on taking us into the buttery, 
and there we had some mince pie that 
was real, home-made nectar, together 
with some cheese and a pitcher of 
milk that because of being intended 
for home use and not for city customers 
was innocent of all separators and 
coolers. 

Then, after a quiet pipe, we went to 
bed and tried to get to sleep quickly as 
we were to spend the next day in the 
onion field and had to get up before 
the sun rose in order to go with the 
help. 

It seemed as though it wasn’t over 
an hour later when I woke with a 
jump, only to find my supposed earth- 
quake was Mr. Brown pounding on the 


i was a clear, warm night, the 





door and saying that it was “four 
o’clock, and do you still want to go 
out to the onion patch?” 

I thought there was a little bit of 
doubt in his tone, so it didn’t take me 
long to dress and get down to the 
kitchen where Mrs. Brown was flying 
around trying to cook and keep the 
men supplied with “victuals” at the 
same time. Henry was already there, 
and I soon finished the griddle-cakes 
and the fried eggs and potatoes, and 
by the way, those griddle-cakes had 
real maple syrup on them. 

By this time the team was waiting 
at the door and soon we were on our 
way to the field. On the road we 
passed light-haired men and boys, 
all going to the onion district, there to 
work on the different farms until late 
at night. Each had a lunch, which I 
found out was composed mostly of 
bread and an onion or two, and I men- 
tally made a grand salaam to them in 
honor of their lack of worry about the 
high cost of living, or as Mr. Hill puts 
it, the cost of high living. 

And that two-mile ride was a ride 
that one would never forget. The sun 
was just peeping over the Leverett 
hills, and the whole valley seemed 
filled with a glow of life; of spring- 
time, as though some fairy god had 
touched it with a magic wand and had 
said, “‘ Awake.” 

Look where one would, no breaks in 
the chain of hills could be discovered, 
and it seemed as though the stately 
Connecticut found its source at the 
base of old Sugarloaf standing squarely 
at the north portal of the valley, and 
then mysteriously ended at the foot 
of Mt. Holyoke guarding the south. 

In the west, rising from the Con- 
necticut valley, are the beautiful Berk- 
shire hills, and in all its grandeur at 
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the southernmost point of the onion 
district stands the Mt. Holyoke range, 
which seems to be on dress parade for 
these people who work and play in the 
belt, for it presents its most impressive 
side to them, its peaks and depressions 
appearing like some vast sea-serpent 
with Mt. Tom for a head, on its way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

As I looked at all these magnificent 
hills and the peaceful valley, I won- 
dered how any person who had once 
lived here could find any attraction 
in the city. 

The onion field, which was of a 
sandy loam and absolutely free from 
all stones, had been plowed, rolled to 
make it perfectly level and free the 
soil from all lumps, and then disked. 

The sets, or plants, were already in 
the ground, as they are planted about 
the middle of April so they can reach 
maturity by the last part of July or 
the first part of August, for then they 
are not placed in storage, but are 
shipped at once to the market and 
command high prices. It is a slow 
job to plant these sets, as it is necessary 
to put them in by hand. 

The seeds are planted a little later, 
from the twentieth to the last of 
April, and these mature the last of 
September. They are put in the 
ground with less work than the sets, 
as there is an ingenious little machine 
used which makes the furrow, drops 
the seed about one inch apart and then 
covers it up and rolls it down, besides 
marking out where the next row should 


0. 

When the weeds begin to grow a 
cultivator is used between the rows, 
but it is the weeds between the plants 
that cause the reai work, for these 
must be pulled by hand. ‘This is 
usually done by Polish women, and 
it is a picture worthy of a Millet to 
see them in overalls down on their 
hands and knees freeing the plants 
from all unnecessary growth. 

There is little or no trouble from 
insects, and consequently no spraying 
is considered necessary, neither is 
wetting necessary, for the land is 
sufficiently moist, and the crop grows 


merrily on through the summer with- 
out care other than cultivation to keep 
it free from weeds. 

When the crop is ready to gather 
the tops are clipped off by hand, and 
then if the season is late and the onions 
are good and hard they are raked out 
of the rows with an iron rake and then 
left in the sun to dry. When this is 
completed they are screened, much as 
coal is, to remove all the loose dirt, 
and are then sorted into two grades 
and put into sacks which hold about 
two bushels. 

About this time buyers from the big 
New England produce houses come 
along and the crop is soon sold, the 
price being based f. 0. b. the field 
where they are raised. 

The smallest and poorest and softest 
are put on the market by the produce 
houses at once, but the number one 
grade, or the largest and hardest, and 
these constitute nine-tenths of the 
crop, are put into storage in one of the 
warehouses of which there are a num- 
ber in the district, all owned by the 
produce houses, there to be held and 
let out onto the market gradually 
during the winter. 

In former years the price for onions 
has been as low as fifteen cents per 
bushel, but it has averaged fifty cents 
for the three years previous to last 
year, when it jumped to seventy cents. 

Nearly two million bushels were 
harvested last year in the belt, and 
the average yield per acre is estimated 
at five hundred bushels, although 
some sections turn out nearly one 
thousand bushels. This at seventy 
cents equals $350 per acre gross in- 
come, or $1,400,000 for the belt. 

The labor cost is estimated at $80 
per acre and fertilizing at $60, so the 
farmer who has an average crop gets 
a net profit of $210 per acre. 

Most of the farmers own their land, 
and it is worth from $300 to $500 per 
acre. There are many stories around 
of purchases in the belt, one of the 
most recent being of a Pole who two 
years ago bought fifteen acres for 
$5,000, going into debt for this amount. 
He paid it back in two years. 
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Some of the growers, however, rent 
the land, but their profits are ma- 
terially decreased, as rent runs from 
$50 to $90 an acre. 

There is still land in some portions 
of the belt which may he had for about 
one-half the regular price, but from 
present indications it won’t be there 
long. 

As we jogged along home that night 
we went over a bridge spanning a 
shallow, swift-running stream, and 
there below us, where the current was 
the swiftest, a Polish housewife, bare- 


footed, stood in the icy water doing the 
family washing. 

It was a bit of the mother country 
that brought us to more clearly realize 
to what extent these slow, hard-work- 
ing Polish people had acquired the 
rich fields along the Connecticut, and 
we were filled with wonder at the way 
the old Yankee farmers had stepped 
aside and given up these lands which 
were theirs by inheritance, containing 
riches the extent of which they did not 
know. 

Truly, men who have eyes do not 
always see. 
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ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


How long the mighty dream was nursed, who 
knows — 

Ere palest mist of matter rose in space? 

While yet the darkness reigned, was all foreseen, 

The finished miracle of fern and shell, 

Or grew the dream, as growthe dreams of men— 

Who add unto the grace of yesterday 

The finer vision of to-day. 


Not ours to know how long within the void 

The deep designs of heaven and earth were 
veiled; 

3ut o’er the unfolding universe 

God smiled at last, and white eternity 

Was rainbowed into tinted time for man, 

In heaven’s bright calendar of nights and days. 

All finished then, the pied enchantments rare, 

Of tree and fruit and flower: the deep-notched 
leaves 

Of maple, oak, and shadow-weaving palm. 

In lithe perfection waved the grasses tall, 

Wind-swept in rhythmic measures o’er the 
plain, 

While birds their carols sang in plumage fair 

As broidered purple worn by fleur-de-lis. 


\nd yet amid a world of finished works 
Stood unperfected man —a miracle 
Surpassing all the wonders wrought in time: 
For this the crowning masterpiece reserved 
3y one whose breath creates a soul, 

To bring to perfectness the spirit meshed 
In all the turbulent desires of man. 

Unto this end the throes of continents, 


The ages grim, when monsters lived and fought 


\nd left their clay-writ chronicles to man; 
The sacrificial burials sublim® 
When forests gave their lives to keep alive 


A finer flame, half human, half divine 

Still incomplete — 

Though wrought upon by centuries untold, 

By famine, Ap rewogese and wasteful w ar,— 

By peace and love and all the spirit- tides 

Whose mingling currents flow ’twixt man and 
man. 


Invisible, impalpable the soul — 

Yet mightier far than all things visible 
It waxeth great on things ethereal, 

A swift eye-beam, the signal-light of love, 
A shadow’s purple-blue, the amber gleam 
Of wayside buttercups and golden-rod, 


Or fragrant alchemy of rose and thyme. 


A tender code it glimpses in the tints 

Of gems that flash their mystic poetry, 

And all the shimmering delights that fill 

A world: the still tuition of the stars, 

The blended hues of pearl and amethyst 

Which gentle clouds divide with peaks forlorn; 

And never-ending awe the spirit lifts 

When dreamy strains the flowing rivers chant 

Through flower-fringed pathways winding to 
the sea. 


A million visions mirrored in the eye, 

A million sounds that sweet enchant the ear — 
All these the signs of heavenly tutorship 
Enlarging still man’s kingdom mutable, 

Whose boundaries recede in mists of time. 


Unsated yet, the soul — the brimming cup 
Of all the universe may not suffice; 

Lures still above the fairest shape it knows 
A fairer form invisible — 

The perfect beckoning unto its own. 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER 1X. 
Tue Next Best 


AY after day Julie sat by the 
side of the road after supper 
and watched for old Lyman 
Chase, who on his return 

trom work brought back with him 
from the Hio post-office the Miller 
and Page mail. Day after day he 
shook his head at her outstretched 
hand. She had expected "Gene to 
write her at least a note from Boston 
before sailing, and for a week bolstered 
up her hopes with every conceivable 
theory which might send the letter 
astray. Then she computed how long 
it would take for the first mail to reach 
her from India, and being unable to 
cut it down below three months cried 
a little, and after that no longer 
waited by the side of the road. 

But she waited everywhere else - 
even in school, where she went about 
her tasks mechanically with ’Gene’s 
empty seat always before her. During 
recitations in physical geography her 
cheeks flamed hot and her eyes grew 
blurry until she couldn’t distinguish 
South America on the map from 
Africa. Across the face of every dis- 
tant continent there was but one name 
printed, and that read "GENE. April 
dragged into May, May into June, 
and every passing day left her more 
and more restless. She herself felt 
the wanderlust and began to resent 
the hills and mountains that hemmed 
her in. 

She turned her eyes longingly to- 
wards the summit of Eagle. From 
there Nat had told her one could see 
some forty miles in every direction. 
If she could go up there and have one 
broad look, she felt that it would clear 
her brain and break the monotony of 
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the waiting. Furthermore, the phys- 
ical effort would give some outlet to 
her pent-up emotions. Preferably she 
would have gone alone, but that was 
manifestly impossible. The alterna- 
tive was Nat. She suggested it to 
him one day, and he fell in with the 
idea eagerly. 

“It’s a hard climb, but I guess ve 
can do it,” he said. 

a I don’t suppose you can see 
the ocean from there, can you?” she 
asked wistfully. 

He laughed. 

‘*‘[’m pretty poor on geography, but 
I do know the ocean’s about a hundred 
miles from here,” he answered. 

“Yes, yes,” she admitted with a 
little laugh herself; “of course it is, 
but I didn’t know but on a clear 
day —” 

“There’s a lake way off near the 
sky line that looks like the ocean,” 
he said. 

“Then we'll see that,” she decided. 

“Tf it’s fair, we oughter see that,”’ 
he agreed. 

“And the next best thing to seeing 
the ocean is to see what looks like the 
ocean,” she said. 

“So?” he asked. 

She grew confused, for her brain had 
instantly suggested an unexpected ex- 
pansion of this idea; if one couldn’t see 
"Gene, wasn’t the next best thing to 
see some one who looked like ’Gene? 
Certainly ever since ’Gene’s departure 
Nat had been more welcome to her 
than he had ever been before, though 
at times he irritated her to a point 
where she found it difficult to control 
her temper. He was apt to be un- 
pleasantly direct, unpleasantly matter- 
of-fact. Furthermore, she didn’t like 
his attitude towards his brother. He 
refused to talk about him. His very 
silence was a slur upon "Gene. 
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She turned away abruptly. 

“T don’t know as I’ll go, after all,” 
she announced. 

“Any time you’re ready,” he said. 

But as the weeks passed, the top of 
Eagle, and the strip of blue on the 
horizon line which Nat had mentioned, 
called to her with increasing insistence. 
She must do something to break the 
strain of this waiting. 

It was the sixth week after "Gene 
left and the week school ended that she 
informed Nat she would go on the 
following Saturday. She wrote her 
mother simply that she would not be 
home until Sunday. She did not tell 
of the proposed trip because she knew 
the latter would worry unnecessarily 
about it. She reached this decision 
only after an hour or so of uncom- 
fortable thought. It was not her 
usual way of doing things. Even 
though her argument were a fair one, 
it is doubtful if she would have pur- 
sued it at all had it not been for 
’Gene’s example. It was true that 
she had not at all approved of the 
latter’s conduct, but now it not only 
served to justify her, but her own 
resulting act served in a way to justify 
his. Here was a subtle bit of sophism 
that might puzzle the philosophers, but 
once she had worked it out it no longer 
disturbed her at all. To have done 
the same thing she disapproved of in 
’Gene placed ’Gene in a much better 
light in her eyes. Furthermore, she 
concealed her evasion from Nat. She 
knew the latter would think, of course, 
that she had consulted her parents 
about the adventure. 

As a matter of fact, it was unusual 
for a girl to attempt the summit of 
Eagle Mountain. The mountain it- 
self was high, its sides were precipitous, 
and there was no trail. It was a feat 
which even the hardy young men of 
the neighborhood boasted about. Nat 
himself was an exception. To him, 
who was more familiar with the woods 
than he was with the broad highways, 
and whose stout legs had never yet 
failed him on any task he set them to 
do, the undertaking was only a holiday 
jaunt. Furthermore, his knowledge 
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of the physical capabilities of women 
was slight. Even if his experience had 
convinced him they were a weaker sex, 
he still would not have applied the 
knowledge to Julie. He put no limita- 
tions of any sort upon her. He im- 
bued her not only with all the dainty 
graces of her sex, but with all the 
resolute qualities of his own. He 
announced to his father on Friday 
yes that he would be gone all next 
ay. 

“Whar?” questioned the father. 

“Up Eagle,” answered Nat. 

“ Fishin’ ?” 

Nat hadn’t thought of this, but it 
struck him as not a bad idea. There 
were several good trout streams on the 
way, and he might take along a line, 
some bait, and a frying-pan. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

His mother never questioned him 
about his trips, and as he himself never 
thought of offering to any one in- 
formation upon any subject which 
wasn’t asked, it happened that he left 
the house without conveying to his 
own family the fact that he was not 
going alone. This was wholly un- 
premeditated and wholly without de- 
sign. Had he been asked, he would 
have answered frankly and without 
embarrassment. He had nothing to 
conceal. 

It had been agreed that they should 
start early. It was somewhat im- 
practicable to carry out Julie’s first 
excited impulse to leave before sunrise, 
but he was up at four. Coming down 
into the cold kitchen, he kindled a fire 
while still the world was enveloped in 
the hush of night, though lighted by a 
dawn which revealed without warming. 
Sounds leaped out of the stillness until 
he seemed to hear them for the first 
time. The iron rattle of the stove 
covers, the thud of the wood in the 
wood-box, the tramp of his own feet 
which during the day were merged into 
the general clamor of life, now called 
attention to their individual personal- 
ities. 

From the tin tobacco box on the 
mantel he took out two fish lines, a 
half-dozen hooks, and a piece of sheet 
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lead. He cut up enough salt pork to 
fry the fish in, and packed these things, 
with the generous lunch his mother 
had put up, in the frying-pan. He 
added a small tin of coffee. He filled 
his pocket with sulphur matches and 
made sure that he had his jack-knife. 
In the meanwhile he had cooked him- 
self some coffee and boiled some eggs. 
He ate these with a relish and was 
ready to start at half-past five. 

When he came out, the sun was well 
up in a cloudless blue sky, and the 
world was fairly awake. Julie met 
him before he reached the Miller house. 

She was wearing a white shirtwaist 
with a low rolling collar which fitted 
loosely around her neck and throat. 
Her skirt was blue, and at his advice 
she had put on heavy shoes. A blue 
Tam-o’-Shanter set at o jaunty angle 
on her black hair, but before they had 
gone a mile she had given him this 
to add to his pack as well as the blue 
jacket which she had carried on her 
arm. As she trudged by his side, 
taking two steps to his one, she looked 
very body-free. She walked straight 
from her supple hips with an ease that 
made her movements seem to be with- 
out conscious effort. 

They had two miles to go from the 
foot of the hill before they struck into 
the woods. From this point their 
course led them for another mile 
through a tangle of pine and fir with a 
scattering of young maples. An old 
wood road made the walking easy and 
kept them out of the undergrowth 
still wet with dew. The big sword- 
ferns which grew almost waist-high 
along the way gave a tropical appear- 
ance to this part of the trail which her 
quick imagination seized upon in- 
stantly. She was no longer with Nat, 
who strode ahead of her. She threaded 
a tropical forest close upon the heels 
of "Gene. Nat’s broad shoulders and 
his light hair which curled a little 
about the neck furthered the illusion in 
startling fashion. From behind it was 
almost impossible to tell the brothers 
apart. With the two side by side Nat 
would have shown the heavier and 
clumsier, but at this moment it was 


’Gene himself who walked ahead of 
her. She found herself responding 
to the fancy as heartily as though 
it were fact. In the sturdy swing 
of those long legs, in the easy poise 
of the big back, she saw ’Gene and 
’Gene alone. She endowed Nat’s every 
movement with that supple grace 
which so pleased her in "Gene. He 
walked with the steadiness of an 
Indian, with a commanding self- 
assurance which left one nothing to do 
but follow. She felt that she could 
keep on behind that big frame in- 
definitely. He seemed to sweep fear 
aside as easily as he did the birch 
twigs which lay over the path. She 
could walk clear across South America 
if only he led. 

Nat turned. 

“Am I goin’ too fast?” he asked. 

She stared at him in so dazed a 
fashion for a moment that he grew 
anxious. She brought her hand to 
her heart. She had suddenly grown 
all out of breath. 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I 
didn’t know I was windin’ ye.” 

“Go on, go on!” she pleaded. 

“1711 slow down a bit,”’ he answered. 

“No, don’t slow down!” she panted. 
“Don’t speak! Don’t do anything 
but keep on!” 

He admired her pluck. He turned 
away, but chose a slower pace and 
made as much ado as possible about 
getting over the fallen logs. 

Once she saw again only his back 
she recovered herself. It had been a 
shock when he faced her. As she 
followed on, she asked herself why. 
Why was he Nat and why was ’Gene 
’"Gene? A woman could not ask for 
kindlier or more trustworthy eyes than 
those into which she had stared when 
Nat turned. They were the same 
color as ’Gene’s and much the same 
shape. And yet they were Nat’s 
eyes’ and not ’Gene’s eyes; they 
snatched her back from the romance 
of the tropics to the sober reality of 
the Maine woods. They brought her 
down from the clouds to the dull, sober 
earth. They made her again a school- 
teacher at Hio, with life rather a 
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serious affair. They forced her to 
feel a certain kinship with the sober 
eyes of these round-shouldered bearers 
of many children who trudged through 
the gray routine of their lives as 
farmers’ wives. 

In a few minutes the balmy per- 
fume of the pines, the patches of 
golden sunlight on the shadowed moss, 
the ferns, and the whispering young 
birches had again carried her beyond 
herself. Once more she had crossed 
the ocean to foreign parts, and with the 
blood hot in her cheeks was trudging 
through the jungle about Rio de 
Janeiro, close upon the heels of ’Gene. 

At Carson’s brook they turned aside 
from the wood road. The borders of 
this ferocious little stream marked a 
path almost half-way to the summit, 
where it started from cool springs 
which bubbled up from the earth all 
summer long. At this point it was 
some three feet wide and carried a 
goodly volume of water. It was a 
mountain torrent in miniature, taking 
six-foot leaps with as much commotion 
as larger waters take sixty. It slid 
down slaty slopes as oilily as water 
over a mill-sluice, into dark pools three 
feet deep. During the centuries it 
had dug itself a bed through the broken 
granite for a considerable depth, with 
chasms at places quite five feet high. 
It was a baby Yosemite, bordered with 
moss and saplings and maidenhair 
fern and many delicate flowers. In it 
small trout ranging from a few ounces 
to a half-pound had the stream to 
themselves. 

They stopped here to rest a moment 
before beginning the real ascent. 
Julie refused to allow him to make a 
birch-bark cup for her, but knelt on 
the bank and dipped her hands in the 
icy waters and drank man-fashion by 
bending her head to meet the stream 
lip to lip. This she did with excited 
laughter, ending by wetting her face 
to the fringe of her hair. 

Nat could not imagine another 
woman who could fit so faultlessly into 
such a setting. He had been up here 
once before this spring alone. He had 
stopped almost at this very spot and 
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had pictured Julie in just such a posi- 
tion. Even then he had been con- 
scious of a certain danger, but now, 
with her there in the flesh within arm’s 
length of him, he sat down with grim 
deliberation and kept his two hands 
clasped before him. She chattered on 
lightly, but he made few replies. 
Whenever he spoke, his own voice 
disturbed the beauty of the picture. 
He felt safer in merely looking on. 

For the next hour they climbed very 
steadily, with scarcely a word between 
them. The path was both rough and 
steep. From time to time he turned 
and saw her scrambling behind him, 
with her face very red and her hair 
loose about the temples. He didn’t 
dare look very long. The higher up 
he mounted, the farther he worked his 
way from the settlement below, the 
more unfettered he felt. No com- 
parisons were forced upon him up here, 
either for her or for him. In this 
clear air each stood for himself alone. 

They continued along the bank of 
the stream, which grew smaller and 
smaller as they passed one tributary 
after another, until they reached its 
true source, the upper spring. Here 
again they rested. The spring itself 
was tucked away in a clump of denser 
foliage than that which lay outside 
its magic circle. Alders and birches 
pressed in close, as though to protect 
it. The waters, however, had kept 
clear a three-foot margin around it, 
green with grass and moss, so that 
once inside they were as sheltered as 
though in a tent. But it was a won- 
derful tent, richer in coloring than that 
of any Arab chieftain. Its roof was 
the blue of the sky overhead; its sides 
the white and silver of the young 
birches; its floor the emerald velvet 
of the tender moss. Near them a 
white-throated sparrow furnished mu- 
sic with his clear, plaintive whistle of 
“Pea, pea, peabody, peabody, pea- 
body.” In tones sharp as flute notes, 
the bird voiced the sweet isolation of 
higher altitudes. Over all the sun 
shone down in soothing benison. 

She was the first to break the golden 
silence. 
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“Nat,” she asked, “do you think 
we'll ever get to the top?” 

“TI reckon,” he answered. “But 
you won’t find anything up there 
better’n this.” 

She shook her head with a shy em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“You don’t know what I'll find up 
there,” she answered. 

“T oughter know better’n you ’cause 
I’ve been there.” 

“But you’ve looked through your 
own eyes, Nat.” 

*O’ course.” 

“‘And I —oh, I shall see the ocean 
and Rio de Janeiro and I don’t know 
what all in that little strip of blue.” 

Nat glanced up at a ball of fluffy 
cloud which was scudding across the 
sky. She followed his eyes, saw it, 
and sprang to her feet. 

“We must hurry,” she exclaimed. 
“Suppose it should get cloudy?” 

He smiled. 

“No great harm done,” he answered. 

“But, Nat — Nat.” 

She grew petulant at the indifferent 
way he took this possibility. She had 
come up here for nothing else but to 
see the mock ocean. She stamped her 
foot. 

“Hurry, Nat,” she cried. 

“Better take it easy,” he replied. 

She started off ahead of him, and 
he had nothing to do but leave his 
Arab tent. He soon took the lead 
again, for the trail became increasingly 
difficult. The big pines changed to a 
stubbier growth of small firs. At the 
end of an hour the setting had changed 
again to a barren surface of rocks and 
bushes. The last stage was as steep 
as a flight of stairs, and he tried to take 
a slower pace, but she urged him on. 

Julie during the last half-hour had 
been gripped by a strange superstition. 
She felt that unless she arrived to see 
that blue line unclouded by mist she 
would be responsible for some dread- 
ful fate overhanging "Gene — probably 


a tempest at sea. She tried in vain to 
shake off this fear, but the nearer she 
came to the summit the more it harried 
her. She blamed herself for having 
rested at all on the way up. She ac- 
counted for her desire to make this 
climb as a call from ’Gene. Far at 
sea and in danger, he had perhaps 
ade for her to come nearer to him. 

er physical fatigue left her still more 
open to the obsession. Finally she 
grew hysterical. To herself she cried, 
“Coming — coming, ’Gene.” 

At the last one hundred yards she 
— her hand imperiously towards 

at. 

“Help me,” she exclaimed. 

He waited for her to catch up. 

“Take your time,” he said coolly. 

“Nat, give me your hand,” she cried. 

He grasped her hand. 

“Run,” she demanded. 

““So—so,” he warned, trying to 
calm her. 

She broke free from him with a mad- 
dened groan and scrambled ahead. 
Near the top she twisted her ankle 
and fell. He was at her side.in an 
instant. 

“There — ye see,” he chided her. 

She reached for his shoulders. 

“The top — carry me to the top,” 
she demanded. 

He lifted her lightly and easily and 
bore her the next ten yards. She 
turned her eyes towards theeast. The 
horizon line was blurred with a line of 
gray mist. For three seconds she 
stared, speechless. Then she began to 
sob. 

““So — so,” he comforted her, as she 
still lay in his arms. 

“Put me down,” she commanded. 

He hesitated. She struggled pas- 
sionately, fiercely. He lowered her 
to the ground. As she caught sight 
again of the dark horizon line, she 
turned upon him in a final outburst. 

“Oh,” she shuddered, “how I hate 
you for this!” 


(To be continued) 
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Drawn by Louis H. Ruy! for “Historic Summer Haunts,” by F. Lauriston Bullard. 
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“ORCHARD HOUSE,” CONCORD 
Where Louisa M. Alcott wrote “Little Women.” Drawn by Louis H. Ruy! for “ Historic 
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OR Palm Sunday the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston 
had announced the Passion 
Music of Bach with notable 

soloists, augmented chorus and a 
special choir of boy voices to sing a 
high soprano chorus—this an unwar- 
ranted departure in those days. 

For the occasion the best boy 
soprano voices had been culled from 
the various grammar schools. It was 
a joy unspeakable to each one of us 
as we found we had been selected. 
What an event to sing at Music Hall 
in one of the grand oratorios! Why, 
we walked on air and warbled when- 
ever and wherever we found an oppor- 
tunity, greatiy to the annoyance of our 
parents and friends, who evidently did 
not relish the idea of our public ap- 
pearance. But what did we artists care 
for that? 

We were to sing the soprano ri- 
pieno chorus, sung by the angels in 
the early part of the oratorio, “O 
lamb of God all blameless, who 
on the cross hung dying.” As the 
rehearsals progressed we heard the 
names of the artists who were to take 
part, and among them was Madame 
Rudersdorf. When we mentioned the 
fact at home, to our surprise the 
chagrin at our participation was turned 
to delight, for the Madame’s name was 
a well-known one in the household, 
and thereafter we were admonished 
with, “If Rudersdorf sings then you 
will have to look out for yourselves.” 

We had often heard the Madame 
mentioned in the conversation of the 
older folks. The pater moved in 
musical circles and often met her at 
the houses of friends; we would hear 
how divinely she had sung at certain 
concerts, what a glorious voice she had, 
and how at the time of the wonderful 


World’s Peace Jubilee, which the 


MME. RUDERSDORF 


ByC 


. L. H. 


celebrated band master Gilmore had 
instituted in the immense buildings 
out at the Back Bay, her tremendous 
vocal power had filled the vast space 
of the Coliseum. Of course we pic- 
tured the Madame as a most wonder- 
ful woman. And now here we were to 
sing with her at Music Hall. Could 
the gods have granted us anything 
more delectable? 

Well do I recall that evening of 
Palm Sunday at that old temple of 
music in Boston, when finally the music 
of Bach’s Passion was sung. We, the 
special choir, were on hand early and 
seated up in the topmost gallery at 
the end over the stage on a level with 
the top of the great organ. The 
bronze statue of Beethoven standing 
on the stage before the vast instru- 
ment looked small to us from our 
height. Gradually the auditorium 
filled with a brilliant audience, and at 
last the chorus bustled out to their 
places on the platform, the soloists 
swept to their seats in front of all, and 
then the strains of the mighty organ 
began to swell upon the air. The great 
chorus began and soon upon a sign 
from our leader, a cornetist, we, the 
angels, burst forth in our clear boyish 
voices and sang for all we were worth. 
Like the breeze of the zephyrs upon 
the roaring of the ocean our voices 
sailed high upon the heavy current 
of the chorus. Then came the Ma- 
dame’s voice, pulsating, soaring through 
the hall as with much feeling and power 
rose the words of her solo, ‘Only 
bleed thou dearest heart.” 

Mme. Hermine Rudersdorf, the 
mother of our Richard Mansfield, was 
born at Ivanowsky in the Ukraine, on 
December 12, 1822, during one of her 
father’s concert tours. Her father was 
Joseph Rudersdorf, a distinguished vio- 
linist, from whom she inherited hergreat 
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talent. He had three daughters, all 
of whom were musical, but Hermine’s 
voice showed the most wonderful 
power and sweetness; she displayed 
a great deal of talent and longed for a 
career. But the slender family purse 
forbade all thought of a musical edu- 
cation, till finally with great sacrifice 
her father managed to send her to 
Bordogni at Paris, where her successful 
studies only served to create a stronger 
desire to appear before the public. 

Her means becoming exhausted, she 
returned home. Here she found a 
fairy godmother in the person of 
Sophia, Duchess of Baden, at whose 
court she had spent much of her time 
during earlier years. Noting the won- 
derful improvement in the voice of her 
young friend which had been made 
during her stay in Paris, and noticing 
that diligence and effort were not 
lacking on the part of her protégé, 
she later assisted her and sent her to 
Milan, there to study under the 
Chevalier de Micherout. Remaining 
under the Chevalier for some time, she 
at length made her first appearance 
at Coblentz in the rdle of Lucia. 

Her success was immediate, and 
Mendelssohn hearing the young singer 
admired her voice to such a degree 
that he engaged her to sing at the first 
public performance of his ‘“Lobge- 
sang”’ at Leipzig, in June, 1840. The 
following year she appeared at Carls- 
ruhe in opera, singing all of the prin- 
cipal roles that were then in vogue, 
arousing much enthusiasm. She was 
invited to sing the soprano part in the 
first oratorio — the “Messiah” — ever 
sung in the French capital. Her first 
appearance in London was made at 
Drury Lane in 1854, when she sang 
in German the role of Donna Anna in 
Mozart’s opera of “Don Juan.”’ Such 
was her success that she remained all 
during the next winter. 

She was a woman of average height, 
but of a presence that was striking as 
well as commanding, and easily domi- 
nated her environment. Her hair was 
raven black, her eyes brilliant and ex- 
pressive. Her voice was a soprano of 
considerable power and range, but of 
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not always even sweetness. Her best 
efforts were invariably called forth in 
music of a dramatic nature. In con- 
cert work she was most appreciated; 
nevertheless, her powerful voice, com- 
bined with an admirable power of 
declamation, certainty of execution, 
and a thorough musicianship, enabled 
her to take high rank as an oratorio 
singer. Especially did she excel in 
music such as the opening soprano 
recitative from the “Messiah,” “Rejoice 
greatly,” the final air and chorus of 
“Israel.” During the great Handel 
Festivals in London her voice would 
ring out with wonderful effect against 
both band and choir. 

Her repertoire was large, with a wide 
range of parts, both dramatic and 
coloratura. She sang the soprano 
parts in the lighter operas of the day 
and the heavier rules of Donna Anna, 
Agatha, Fidelio, Elvira, and Margaret 
of Valois. She revived the great 
scenas of Mozart, “Ahi lo provido,” 
‘“*\lisera dove son,” and the wonderful 
“OQ sleep,” from Handel’s ‘‘Semele,”’ 
all of which she sang with a powerful 
dramatic effect. Randegger’s scena 
of ‘‘\ledea”’ was a great favorite with 
her and was rendered with more than 
usual success at the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs at Leipzig in 1869. 

Whatever she undertook she always 
showed herself the thorough artist, 
devoted to her work, full of enthusiasm, 
energy, and determination. When 
later, in America, she taught her 
celebrated method, she was called by 
her pupils and friends, “‘the musical 
whirlwind.” 

She resided in London for a number 
of years after contracting her second 
marriage in 1851 to Maurice Mans- 
field, and was very prominent in mu- 
sical circles, singing in concert and al- 
ways in demand for the leading soprano 
parts of the great oratorios. Occa- 
sionally she visited Germany to fulfill 
engagements in either concerts or 
musical festivals. 

She came to America in 1871, having 
been engaged by Patrick Gilmore to 
sing at the great musical festivals he 
had inaugurated to celebrate the 
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World’s Peace Jubilee during 1871 
and 1872. She came under contract 
at a salary of $3,500 and expenses per 
week, an unprecedented amount in 
those days. But then such wonderful 
voices were rather a scarcity at that 
time. She created a great furore and 
society fell at her feet, and many were 
the inducements held out to her to re- 
main in the country of the free. 

She evidently saw at once the 
greater financial possibilities here in 
America and decided to remain, set- 
tling in Boston where she became a 
teacher of singing. For many years 
she resided at the Lagrange Hotel on 
Tremont Street, not far from the 
Common. Her pupils came from the 
ranks of the best and wealthiest 
families of the city, and many became 
prominent in concert and operatic 
work. Her impression on musical art 
was strongly felt and her rooms were 
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the meeting place of all the well-known 
names in music, literature, and art. 

Later she gave up her residence in 
the city and spent most of her days 
at a beautiful country place at Lake- 
side, near Berlin, Mass., where she 
taught and lived happily among her 
flowers, woods, and hills. This house 
was destroyed by fire and all of her 
valuable possessions lost, while she 
herself suffered injury. 

She passed away on February 22, 
1882, and was laid at rest in the far- 
famed and beautiful cemetery of 
Mount Auburn, that nestles among 
the Blue Hills of Massachusetts. Here 
a large granite boulder overgrown 
with ivy marks her resting place. 
Richard Mansfield, as long as he lived, 
never failed to have the stone en- 
circled with rows of flaming scarlet 
tulips, as a filial tribute to his best and 
dearest of friends,— his mother. 


COMING BACK 
By JOHN E. HARRIS 


ACK somewhere on the dusty 
B shelf of boyish memories is 
laid away a fragment of re- 
flection on the happy days of 
childhood, when it is so easy to paint 
a rainbow or gild a cloud. Indeed, 
it is the natural and usual occupation 
of the childish mind and the ever- 
present resource of the childish heart. 
Truly, while heaven lies about us in 
our infancy, every goose is a swan, and 
the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. 

I remember a little boy on a Ver- 
mont farm more than forty years gone 
by, who, though an only child and 
far from neighbors, yet lived among 
the heights. He was a busy little 
fellow with his childish tasks, but in 
his mental loneliness he was adopted 
by the great open places of Nature and 
attuned his ear to her teachings. He 
was a serious little boy, with only the 
companionship of the wide outdoors, 
and in his heart was born a deep love 
for the universal mother and her 
myriads of voiceless children. The 
animals were kind and _ congenial 


friends, the huge trees of the forest 
were big brothers, and even the tiny 
wood flowers bore to him the incom- 
prehensible message of the mysterious 
fatherhood and motherhood over all. 

Any little boy so placed may form 
such bonds of fraternity with all life, 
but that one who will not draw the line 
at fishing is abnormal. He may in- 
clude the fishes in his endless chain of 
friends, but — when “but” intervenes 
he abandons all scruples and starts for 
the brook. About a half mile from 
the old home was a fairly compensating 
trout stream in those days, wandering 
along through the back pasture and 
woods, under sunshine and through 
shadows away off into the deep forest, 
ever widening, out beyond the horizon 
of all things. 

Much has been said of the ethics of 
going fishing, but the desires which 
prompt it and the feelings which it 
engenders in the mind of boyhood or 
serious manhood are far beyond exact 
expression in words. It is not es- 
sentially a sport, though it may be a re- 
creation. From the moment when one 
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casts his line in the first pool time is 
at an end and eternity begins. The 
past is a blank, the present is a dream, 
the future holds nothing. Into this 
dreamland we wander on and on, re- 
gardless of the speeding hours and al- 
ways with the lively expectation that 
the next pool will certainly bring us 
that good fortune which thus far may 
have been deferred. It is the dream 
and the tragedy of life materialized 
into present certainty, a lifetime con- 
densed in a day, the story of existence. 

On one cool and cloudy day “when 
the wind was in the south” and the 
morning’s little labors were completed, 
when father’s permission to go down 
on the brook fishing had been gained 
by promises to be home in time to help 
get up the cows, the little boy busily 
arranged for his long-hoped-for visit 
to finland. Mother thoughtfully con- 
tributed a bread and butter sandwich, 
and after many cautions and promises 
to be home in time she stood in the 
doorway and watched him as he 
trudged eagerly down through the 
pasture bars and out of sight. 

Arriving at the brook the little boy 
cut his alder rod, attached his cotton 
line, and to the other end his cheap 
little hook, pityingly impaled a strug- 
gling worm from the squirming mass 
imprisoned in one of mother’s dis- 
carded tin mustard boxes, and then 
slowly wandered off into that realm 
glorified by such a light as never shone 
before on sea or land. Hours passed 
with varying fortune, realities scarcely 
acknowledged by almost unconscious 
nibbles on mother’s lunch, until the 
yellow tinge of the descending sun 
warned him that he must desist and go 
home. Reluctantly he cut off his rod 
just below the line, wound it in and 
again wakened to life’s actualities. 

He was back home in a half hour, 
welcomed with partially disguised re- 
lief by father and mother, and after 
all was made snug at the barns the 
bountiful supper was spread. The 
little boy was very tired from his long 
wandering, and soon afterward was 
asleep in his narrow bed up chamber 
and dreaming of the day that was done. 


On a mild hazy spring day forty 
years afterward the little boy came 
back to the old home. Through the 
decades he had kept sacred those 
memories of his childhood, and his 
mental pictures were never allowed to 
fade or tarnish. During the years he 
had seen many changes in his own en- 
vironment, but in his mind the old 
home had escaped all consequences of 
time’s eternal he. So must come the 
sad awakening. The little boy and 
the father and mother and the old 
home and all the life that had made 
that “home” the most blessed word 
in any language were long gone. The 
old house was inhabited by strangers, 
and Shorthorn and Bess and old Billy 
were no longer waiting and watching 
for the little boy at the pasture bars. 

But surely the brook must be there 
still, and so the world-worn man who 
was once the little boy again wandered 
away in thewell-remembered direction. 
He could not find the path around and 
past the big birch, the old hemlock 
which was the little boy’s landmark 
was gone, and the silvery brook was 
only a moist trail through a sere and 
dead pasture and devastated forest. 
Shady glades and clumps of evergreens, 
through which the sunbeams danced 
and flickered in long summer after- 
noons, were obliterated, and desolation 
had laid its heavy hand on all things. 

Hoping against hope to find a famil- 
iar face where once all had been so 
kind to him, the once-little boy wan- 
dered on until the lengthening shadows 
reminded him dimly that he must keep 
his promise to father and return home 
in time to do his small part in the simple 
tasks of the closing day. Then the 
ashen-faced truth which must come 
to all smote his heart. There was no 
longer the old home, and it was some- 
where else beyond his mortal sight 
that father and mother were waiting 
his home-coming and holding out 
their hands in everlasting welcome. 

Oh, the dreary coming back, children 
of all ages! But possibly, under the 
great law of compensation, that one 
day in childhood’s dreamland pays 
for all that must come after. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


By S. ARTHUR BENT 
The Harvard Law School 


ROM Yale College to the Har- 
vard Law School was not at 
all “‘a far cry.” I began pro- 
fessional study, however, in 

the office of Henry W. Paine and 
Robert D. Smith, the latter a member 
of the class of 1857 at Harvard, of 
whom ex-Governor Long, Robert M. 
Morse, and Francis Bartlett are dis- 
tinguished survivors. Brilliant him- 
self, he brought other brilliant men 
around him, classmates and men of 
his time, some of them my associates 
in other societies for many years, as 
Joseph Willard of °55, whose death 
removed from the bar one of its 
brightest, most learned, but equally 
unassuming members. He joined the 
Society of Colonial Wars as a de- 
scendant of that doughty colonial 
fighter and town-maker, Major Simon 
Willard of Lancaster, on the ground 
so worthy of imitation by the descend- 
ants of our early patriots that the name 
of Willard should be represented 
among us. Both Smith and Willard 
were men who had a fund of anecdotes 
which they would apply to the simplest 
greetings, so that one could hardly say 
“good morning” to either of them 
that he was not led by successive 
pleasantries from Ben Jonson back to 
Cristophanes. 

Both these men were not only well- 
read lawyers, but were full of rare and 
envious learning. They could discuss 
with subtlety an intricate question of 
law or quote with gusto the eccen- 
tricities of the “Portuguese grammar,” 
or the decision of the English justice 
Maule. Either of them could have 
taken a first prize in locating an ob- 
scure character in “Pickwick,” as 
well as in analyzing the last volume 
of the Massachusetts Reports. Of 
Smith himself, dying at an age when 


his aged talents, the charm of his 
personality, and the felicity of his 
conversation adorned with wit and 
anecdote as in the case of few men, were 
finding each year a wider circle of 
admiration of him, as of all the men 
by whom he was surrounded. I may 
say that to know him was “a liberal 
education.” Among such men I was 
happy to be silent, especially when 
others were talked about unknown to 
me, as in the dark hours of 1862, when 
I entered 30 Court Street, and when 
the flower of Boston’s and Harvard’s 
youth were falling in the pitiable 
fashion of that year, when, for the 
first time in that first fratricidal con- 
flict, fathers were beginning to bury 
their sons and when the muffled drum- 
beat for the dead was heard as often 
as the martial music which sent their 
brothers to the field. 

Even more inspiring by reason of 
his past learning on subjects I was par- 
ticularly interested in, the history and 
politics of England, his native country, 
upon which he was ever ready to con- 
verse, was Clement Hugh Hill, who 
attained a position in the literary and 
historical circles of Boston, due en- 
tirely to his own ability, unaided by 
social advantages. Mr. Hill was as- 
sistant attorney while Judge Hoar 
of Concord was Attorney-General in 
President Grant’s first administration, 
and was often present in his chief’s 
absence at meetings of the Cabinet. 
He told me that whatever the General 
may have been elsewhere, there he was 
anything but silent, talking forcibly, 
giving his views without hesitation, 
and referring in moments of relaxation 
to the scenes of his earlier life. Of 
Judge Hoar it may be said that 
loyally attached to President Grant, 
he bitterly resented the attacks upon 
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him by, for instance, Wendell Phillips. 
When asked if he should attend 
Phillips’s funeral, then about to take 
place, he replied, “No, but I approve 
of it.” The following anecdote was 
told me by Judge Hoar himself, and 
I repeat it, because it preserves the 
point which has been lost in a recent 
publication: When the Treaty of 
Washington was being signed by the 
commission of which Judge Hoar was 
a member, Lord Tentnoen, the British 
agent, having affixed his signature and 
seal, asked Judge Hoar, “Have you 
not a seal or family crest that you can 
affix to this document?” The Judge 
replied by alluding to Syaney Smith’s 
remark that the Smiths never had any 
arms, but invariably sealed their 
letters with their thumbs and sug- 
gested that he had a sleeve button that 
might answer the purpose. 

I may say that the debates in the 
“Parliament” of the Law School were 
generally worthy of a company of men 
mostly graduates of college. As a de- 
bater, as a wielder of idiomatic English, 
although of a style more flamboyant 
than that of his illustrious father, 
of an elocution that was vehement 
and nervous, William Everett easily 
took the palm. During the campaign 
of 1864 I heard him speak for Lincoln’s 
re-election in the Cambridge City Hall. 
Having heard his father’s Washington 
oration, I pronounced the son the 
greater natural orator of the two. 
Nor has time reversed my verdict. 
In politics, in history, in belles-lettres, 
even in the pulpit, where he occasion- 
ally appeared, Everett’s genius had 
full scope for forty years, so that 
finally his other Cambridge Alma 
Mater recognized his claim to dis- 
tinction by inviting him to deliver 
there a course of lectures, which his 
last attack of illness made him unable 
to give. During these years I saw 
Everett more often than any other of 
my friends of the Law School. Some- 
times brusque and unavailable for 
conversation, at others he would be 
delightfully communicative. Thus, 
one day, I said to him, “Doctor, I 
understand that the accent of the 


word angina (angina pectoris) should 
be placed upon the antepenult.” ‘That 
is true,” he replied, and he added that 
a medical writer in the Middle Ages 
composed a poem in which the word 
angina was so accented, angina, not 
angina.* 

The member of the school who at- 
tained the highest distinction in his 
profession was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
It was a pleasure to all his early as- 
sociates to hear him pronounce the 
oration at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the school. 
and the after-dinner speech ay 
friend Hackett, which convu! the 
hall filled with graduates a past 
members, were the features of the day. 
Holmes’s appointments, first to the 
Supreme bench of our Commonwealth 
and then to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, were the fitting climax 
of a brilliant legal career. 

Nor must I forget the silver-tongued 
C'amberlain, known to all Yalensians 
. our time as “Dan” Chamberlain 
c the class of 1862. We thought in 

sllege that he had modeled his style 
and manner after Wendell Phillips, 
but I now think that they were dis- 
tinctively his own. His manner was 
certainly quiet, his style severe, his 
elocution direct, his diction rarely given 
to embellishment. I remember but 
one instance in which he seemed to force 
a metaphor, when in a Linonio prize 
debate he spoke of planting the rose of 
beauty on the brow of chaos. But the 
charm of that simple, direct manner, 
the peacefulness of his delivery, where 
elocution was hidden beneath the 
evident sincerity of his utterance, were 
such that when he ceased to speak 
“awhile we thought him still speaking, 
still stood fix’d to hear.” 

After graduating from the school, 
he entered the army, and later became 
Governor of South Carolina. Chosen 


*I found shortly afterwards in the second 
volume of Benson’s Life of his father, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a long footnote, 
explaining how the line of which Everett spoke 
was so changed that the accent fell upon the 
penultimate syllable (angina). Mr. Benton 
quotes this line, mentions the poem, and gives 
the author’s name. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, his intellect easily dominated 
a body composed almost entirely of 
negroes. Then, after a struggle for con- 
stitutional guarantees, he succeeded in 
bringing the convéntion to adopt a 
constitution modeled upon those of 
Massachusetts and New York. Then 
came the distinction of offices. Every 
one in the gift of the State lay 
at his feet. Most men would have 
chosen a seat in the United States 
Senate, as the appropriate reward of 
faithful service and the field of new 
triumphs of oratory and constructive 
skill. “ut Chamberlain put that office 
by and’ with an abnegation to his 
honor, chose to see the constitution 
well and duly applied to the newly 
arising exigencies of the hour by be- 
coming attorney-general of the State. 

After such scenes of political tur- 
moil he returned to the more congenial 
practice of the law in New York. | 
saw him but once before his lamer; 
death, when he was visiting s 
brother Leander,* at the latter’s beau i- 
ful villa at Magnolia, on our Nori: 
Shore. Of the two, it may be said, 
par nobile fratrum. During our con- 
versation, largely devoted to old days 
at Yale, the Governor mentioned the 
fact that at a point in Sherer’s 
oration before our class, he alluded 
to the departure for the war before 
craduating of a classmate, Heber S. 
Thompson, who became one of the 
brightest ornaments of our Roll of 
Honor, and, until his death, was 
one of our most substantial and suc- 
cessful representatives. Sherer, a resi- 
dent of St. Louis, then disclosed that 
the nineteenth century was not going 
to be beaten by the fourteenth, and 
thereupon, added Chamberlain, Presi- 
dent Wooley, who occupied the pulpit, 
started as by an electric shock. 

It is unnecessary now to speak of 
<1] the bright men who gathered about 

*The Rev. Leander T. Chamberlain, D.D., 
long and_ still interested in the Evangelical 
Alliance, had the unique distinction of taking 
the highest honors in scholarship, literature and 
oratory in the class of 1863 in Yale College; the 
valedictory and the DeFoust gold medal for 
the best written and spoken oration. 
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the club-table at the head of which 
sat William C. Whitney of Yale (1863), 
afterwards Secretary of the Navy, and 
near him Charles S. Fairchild of the 
same year at Harvard, afterwards 
Secretary of the Treasury. Several 
of my classmates had preceded me in 
the school, of whom attained dis- 
tinction, Baldwin, Governor of Con- 
necticut, Higgins, United States Sena- 
tor from Delaware, Hemenway, presi- 
dent of the Boston and Massachusetts 
Bar Associations, Towle, State Senator 
and litterateur. ‘Judge’? Newd, later 
minister to the Netherlands, and mem- 
ber of the, first Hague Conference, 
remained, and there we were joined 
by Frederic Adams, judge of the 
United States District Court in New 
Jersey, Judd, Chief Justice of Hawaii, 
and Charles Eustis Hubbard, secre- 
tary from its organization of the 
American ‘Telephone Company, all 
of 1862; Henry F. Drimock, fellow of 
Yale of 1862, and others. The Harvard 
Law School was then and has always 
been a favorite resort of Yale men. | 
think I may say that her representa- 
tives were mostly of their Alma Mater. 
When I recall our life in the Law School 
with its old and new associates, no 
face comes more frequently before 
my moistening eye than that of the 
late Arthur Lincoln, who gave a charm 
to every society he frequented, es- 
pecially when music ruled the hour. 
Five summers in his native town of 
Hingham deepened the regard I origi- 
nally felt for him in Cambridge. His 
life was gentle, no enemy ever crossed 
his path: to know him was to love him. 

The same feeling of regard and re- 
gret attaches to the name of John E. 


Hudson, Harvard, 1802, my friend 
then and until his untimely death. 
For years he conducted the affairs 


of the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, with ability and seeming ease, 
until his mastery of the vast system 
of that organization was universally 
recognized. To the quiet manner of 
natural poise was joined a modesty 
of demeanor which no momentary 
disturbance could ruffle. This calm 
assurance of ultimate victory in the 
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midst of great telephonic “storm and 
stress” contributed in no slight degree 
to the confidence which stockholders 
and the public reposed in him, his 
associates, and the corporation. 

There were three men in the school 
among the Harvard graduates who 
did not practise law, but made a 
knowledge of it accessory to studies in 
other directions. William Sumner 
Appleton, of the class of 1860, was a 
son of the Hon. Nathan Appleton 
of Boston, an early cotton manu- 
facturer and one of the founders of 
the city of Lowell. His son became 
an authority on numismatics and 
genealogy, succeeding his father at 
an early age in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. His classmate, 
Henry Austin Clapp, then and always 
my friend, was too well known as a 
Shakespearean lecturer to need a word 
of mine. He maintained a connection 
with the law as clerk of the Supreme 
Court, and was a dramatic critic of 
taste and discrimination. John Fiske, 
of the class of 1863, attended lectures 
regularly without attacking problems 
in the moot courts. He employed his 
knowledge of the principles of the 
science in the composition of those 
monographs upon American history 
which have become of undisputed 
authority. To these may be added 
the names of active practitioners like 
William Hedge of Plymouth, Edward 
D. McCarthy (deceased), William T. 
Washburn of New York, and James 
Green of Worcester, of the class of 
1862. There were also several mem- 
bers of the class of 1863,—S. C. Davis, 
Denny, Goodwin (lately deceased), 
Justice Kilbreth of New York, and 
others, already mentioned. In the 
clubs and moot cases we came into 
active and friendly intercourse. 

Of the few persons of my time in the 
school, this may be said: Professor 
Parker, the venerable head of the 
school (they were all venerable, for 
that matter), some time Chief Justice 
of New Hampshire, a man of vast 
erudition, was thought to talk over 
our heads. When one day I asked 
him about another New Hampshire 


justice, he replied that he spun his 
thread pretty fine. That was just 
what we thought of Parker. The 
fault, however, was not so much his 
profundity as our immaturity. To 
see him at his best, one should have 
enjoyed his hospitality. He was never 
so much at home as when entertaining 
in his charming house a few members 
of the school. I can see him now hold- 
ing to his critical and appreciative 
eye his Rhine wine in its Bohemian 
or Venetian glass. 

Professor Washburn, a man of most 
kindly instincts, made his lectures a 
trans-locution of his work on real 
property. Having been Governor of 
the State one year, he returned to 
politics in his old age, and was chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the leading 
position. The strain was too great 
upon his acute sensibilities, and he 
died in office. 

Professor Parsons was one of the 
best story tellers of his day. Both the 
latter professors entertained us once 
each year with a personal talk, full 
of agreeable reminiscence. Washburn, 
I remember, advised us to stick to 
law “until we had made our pile. 
Then go in, boys, there’s nothing like 
it,” using a more colloquial expression. 
Parsons told the following — story, 
which may be still remembered by my 
surviving contemporaries. During his 
college course, he roomed with a 
nephew of John Randolph of Roanoke. 
On a certain vacation he accompanied 
his chum to Washington, as Ran- 
dolph’s guests. During a large dinner 
party, Parsons being at the foot of the 
table, the eccentric statesman pointed 
a long and attenuated finger in the 
student’s direction, with his shrill and 
penetrating voice, fixed the gaze of all 
his guests upon him, saying: “MIr. 
Parsons, are you descended from 
William Parsons, who was hanged in 
Engiand for murder in such a year?”’ 
To which the youth, unabashed, re- 
plied, “Mr. Randolph, I am descended 
from neither an American nor an 
English savage,” alluding to the acci- 
dent of Randolph’s birth. I remember 
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the applause which the school then and 
doubtless in every year gave to this 
audacious reply. But on thinking it 
over, I for one was sure that such an 
answer from such a boy to such a 
man was impossible. Credat Idumeus 
Appolos non ego. He would never 
have dared say it, but, from long 
thinking how telling such an answer 
would have sounded, he had come to 
believe, in his old age, that he did say 
it. Let us, charitably, so understand 
it. 

After another six months in Mr. 
Smith’s office, I was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar by Chief Justice Bigelow 


on motion of Mr. Paine, a priest of 
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exceptional ability, one of the great 
men of the bar of that time, a man of 
rare wit and of profound learning, who 
would have adorned any bench, but 
declined appointment, preferring his 
practice as referee in important cases, 
sitting at such, he once told me, more 
days in the year than the Supreme 
Court in hearing arguments in ap- 
pealed cases. One of his quick re- 
torts was long remembered and may 
linger to this day, that in an argument 
before the full bench, one of the justices 
interrupted him to say, “You know, 
sir, that that is not law.” .“It is 
law,” Paine replied, “‘until your Honor 
spoke,” and continued his argument. 


NEW ENGLAND GOLF NOTES 


By R. C. FARNSWORTH 


HE merry month of June has 
been thoroughly enjoyed by 
the golfing fraternity as good 
weather prevailed on nearly 

every day when events were scheduled 
in the royal and ancient sport. The 
State championship was decided at 
Brae-Burn on June 15, and for the 
first time went to a golfer from the 
interior of the State, H. W. Schmidt 
of the Worcester Club, winning from 
F. J. Ouimet, the wonderful young 
golfer of the Woodland Club, by 1 up 
in a 36-hole final, the match having 
been all even at the turn. Gilbert 
came through to the finals by defeat- 
ing L. J. Malone of Woodland, in the 
first round; P. W. Whittemore on the 
Country, by 1 up in the second; 
Percival Gilbert of Brae-Burn, title 
holder in 1909 and medalist of this 
tourney, by 6 and 5 in the third, and 
Harry W. Stucklen of Brae-Burn, 
title holder in 1910, by 5 and 4 in the 
semi-finals. Those who went down to 
Ouimet were J. E. Kedian of Belmont, 
W.S. Wait of Brae-Burn, G. F. Willett 
of the Country, and R. R. Gorton of 
Brae-Burn. Gilbert’s medal score in 
the qualifying round was 78. 


AMONG THE CLUBS 


NEWTON MEDAL PLAY HANDICAP 


R. L. Chipman S4 8 76 
D. B. Eddy 89 S Sl 
W. B. Sharp os is i 
H. I. Cook 9% 4 82 
ALBEMARLE MATCH PLAY EVENT 
G. H. Adams beat P. F. Schofield +up 
F. S. Arend beat B. L. Cumber Sup 
L. A. Bowker beat E. E. Wakefield lup 
H. F. Beal beat W. N. Shelton 3 up 


COMMONWEALTH FOURSOME TOURNAMENT 


J. F. Kennedy and J. C. Welton... 85 16 69 
H. P. Williams and W. D. Mat- 


tocks 84 11 73 
Y. M. Edwards and C. F. Under- 

Wood 89 15 74 
W. C. Cooling and C. O. Garrett... 88 13 75 


BRAE-BURN MEDAL HANDICAP 


CLASS A 
P. Gilbert eh a, 3. 
W.E. Stiles 81 5. 7 
CLASS B 
B. L. Weaver..... 9 BD 72 
F. J. Burrage ~- Tt ss 
WOODLAND MEDAL HANDICAP 
F. W. Sprague........... ee .86 i6 70 
L. J. Malone.. : 80 
P. Tewksbury 81 i 
J. E. Oldham es ee 9 74 
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MOUNT JEFFERSON AND 
BELLEVUE MEDAL HANDICAP (LADIES) 

Miss Ethel Fernald 54 18 36 

Miss Helen Abbott 63 20 43 

Miss Jennie Hall . 63 20 = 43 

Mrs. F. M. Cleveland 66 22 44 

ALLSTON MEDAL HANDICAP 

44. Awbim....... 38 o 2 

W. C. Hager 39 9 30 

J. F. Sanderson 38 Le 

T. H. Baldwin 39 - 3S 

Meadow Borok defeated Bear Hill, 36 to 8 
in a team match. 

OAKLEY FOUR-BALL FOURSOME COMPETITION 
E. W. Fiske and L. E. Martin 82 15 67 
G. M. Johnson and P. Walcott 88 19 «6369 
N. W. Dean and J. T. Lodge 80 10 70 
F. T. Clarke and O. T. Russell...... 81 11 70 

WINCHESTER MEDAL HANDICAP 
W. E. Eaton ‘ . 93 24 69 
M. F. Brown : _ 0 0 7 
B. &.. Smith........ 6 2 6 
A. B. Saunders 87 14 73 
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CASTELLATED RIDGE 
LEXINGTON MEDAI. HANDICAP 
C. O. Skinner . 93 20 
S. F. Shannon 99 18 
F. E. Rice 112 26 
G. L. Walker 104 18 


JUNE 14 

NEWTON LADIES’ MEDAL HANDICAP 
Miss Colby 111 

Miss Cutler 124 22 
Mrs. Tuttle 132 
133 


Mrs. Bothfeld 24 
JUNE 15 

COMMONWEALTH MEDAL HANDICAP 

C. J. Chapman j 92. 22 

Y. M. Edwards 83 612 

J. C. Welton 95. 24 

W. M. Johnson 80 6 

NEWTON BOGEY COMPETITION 
W. B. Sharp. 


E. G. Hapgood 
C. G. Hunt 
R. L. Chipman 


wal 


ww 





Sb 
Sé 


102 
104 
104 


hs 
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up 
up 
up 
up 
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ALBEMARLE MEDAL HANDICAP 



















































































F. A ae 78 7, wa 
R. Kimball 96 24 72 
A. H. Carr 3S Db @B 
E. F. Bowker 93 20 73 
WOODLAND BOGEY HANDICAP 
J. E. Oldham even 
A. H. Howard even 
W. E. Weintz. even 
H. L. Paine 1 down 
CLASS B 
J. F. McGrennery. 2 up 
C.N. Prouty, Jr l up 
F. W. Sprague. even 
E. E. Bird 1 down 
OAKLEY MEDAL HANDICAP 
F. C. Davidson 75 3: 2B 
G. H. Sawyer 2 2 @ 
H. E. Lodge 7 i 
O. T. Russell 89 15 74 
BELLEVUE HANDICAP VS. BOGEY, THREE-QUARTER 
HANDICAP 
W. Underwood 2 up 
G. Blaiksley. lup 
G. R. Clough 1 down 
C. G. Merrill 1 down 
A. W. Rice 1 down 
H. E. Baker. 3 down 
E. E. Babb. 3 down 
Dr. Wallace. 4 down 
A. L. Tash 5 down 
H. C. Morse 6 down 
G. Towne 7 down 
A. L. Carr 7 down 





The best ball foursomes was won by C. G. 
Mitchell and A. L. Tash, who were assisted by 
a 14 handicap. 


WOLLASTON MEDAL HANDICAP 








eo oe 2 & 
Morton Alden aS © 2 
H. C. Benchley. 3 WD 
G. J. Murphy. 8 6. 6 





Bear Hill cia the first two rounds of the 
Spring Championship. 


OPEN TOURNAMENT AT BELMONT (50 ENTRIES) 











Ray Gorton, Brae-Burn................ 73 4 69 
P. HH. Govt, Allston. access 77 5 
C. W. Brown, Belmont................ ee FF BB 
C. N. Prouty, Jr., Woodland........ 92 18 74 
J. E. Kedian, Beimont 80 6 74 
F.G. Thayer, Wollaston............... 89 13 76 
A. G. Lockwood, Belmont............ 81 4 77 
R. M. Purves, Woodland..............83 6 77 
W. Peterson, Belmont 90 12 78 
. S. McNeil, Brae-Burn................ 90 12 78 
rice Evans, Belmont 8 5 78 
fi Hazelton, Brockton................ 88 9 79 
alter Wait, Brae-Burn............... 85 5 80 


JUNE 17 


ALLSTON OPEN MIXED FOURSOMES 


Mrs. C. B. Shirley and C. E. 







































































Eaton, Allston 909 11 79 
Miss S. Macdonald and S. Mac- 
donald, Brae-Burn...................--- 95 11 84 
Mrs. F. H. Hoyt, Bellevue, and 
F. H. Hoyt, Allston.................--- 95 11 84 
Miss M. C. Friend and T. H. 
Baldwin, Allston................-------- 101 16 85 
ALBEMARLE (MORNING) MEDAL HANDICAP 
C. F. Atwood 83 14 69 
E. S. Barker 93 20 73 
F. M. Copeland 93 20 73 
B. L. Cumber Do? Ff 
(AFTERNOON) BOGEY HANDICAP 
C. F. Atwood 2 up 
F. M. Copeland 1 up 
B. L. Cumber even 
W. H. Rogers even 
COMMONWEALTH MEDAL HANDICAP 
B. D. Sabin oS: 22 Fi 
Y. M. Edwards 83 12 71 
B. Lewis 97 24 73 
F. F. Benson 97 24 73 
WINCHESTER MEDAL HANDICAP 
F. E. Barnard 3 2 ®@ 
A. T. Smith 95 24 71 
fe | ees 90 18 72 
G. W. Fitch 90 18 72 
HATHERLY MEDAL HANDICAP 
W. Cutler 96 26 70 
H. T. Wise 84 10 74 
E. M. Taft 81 6 75 
W.C. Cogswell 97 20 77 
NEWTON MEDAL HANDICAP 
R. L. Chipman a,0ClC ACO 
G. S. Sprague oo 6 3 
W. H. Ham 39 6 33 
E. W. Pierce 43 10 33 





Neal Wainwright, Concord............ 89 18 71 
H. B. Farrington, Woodland........ 76 > v. 
C. W. Brown, Meadowbrook........ 81 8 73 























Paul Winsor, Weston..........-.---------- 86 12 74 
WOODLAND MEDAL HANDICAP 

H. L. Paine 79 10 69 

F. H. Hoyt. 73 : 7 

xt E. Oldham 80 > ma 

Tewksbury. nm ff 
BRAE-BURN MEDAL HANDICAP 

F. M. Briggs 86 14 72 

A. L. Squier 85 73 

W. E. Smith Ss we 

R. R. Gorton 78 4 74 
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GOLF IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


Golfing in the White Mountains 
started the last of June and by the 
firstfof July there were many golfers 
on the various courses. The first 
tournament was held at Maplewood on 
July 4, at which Judge H. A. Gilder- 
sleeve of New York was the winner. 


The most important tournament of 
early July was the tourney of the 
American Golf Association of Adver- 
tising Interests, which was played as 
usual on the Bretton Woods course. 
In this tourney R. M. Purves of Wood- 
land met T. M. Sherman of Yahnan- 
dasis in the final match, this being the 
first time in the history of the tourna- 
ments that a New England player has 
reached the finals. Purves was de- 
feated by 6 and 4 in a 36-hole match, 


and was dormie for the last three holes 
of the match. The scoring of both 
players was far below bogey, nearly 
every hole being won in a stroke under 
bogey. The medal scores for the 36 
holes were Sherman, 72-73-145, Purves 
76-76-152, the bogey being 80 for 
18 holes, or 160 for the 36. As Sher- 
man is considered one of the best 
amateurs playing golf, and holds the 
record of the Bretton Woods course, 
the showing of Purves was remarkable. 

Many of the most prominent ad- 
vertising men of the country were 
represented in tournament, among the 
Boston players being C. B. Smith, 
E. Chichester, G. C. Dutton, W. B. 
Munroe, W. L. Crocker, R. R. Whit- 
man, G. A. Musgrave, John Shepard, 
Jr., and Frank Presbery, who has a 
Boston branch of his New York office, 
and who, by the way, took home a cup. 


EDITORIAL OPINION FROM NORTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 


journals alone that we may look 

for political wisdom and a clear 

perception of the issues of the 
hour. The local press of New England 
is conducted on lines of sturdy inde- 
pendence and is a training school of 
political intelligence to which the 
country is deeply indebted. We take 
pleasure in quoting from time to time 
the editorial wisdom of these com- 
petent journalists. Here are some 
recent paragraphs. 


[From the Kennebec Journal, Maine.] 


“President Taft and Republican leaders are 
aware of the benefits to be derived by this 
country in years to come from the services of 
a permanent tariff commission of experts on 
that all important subject. After the Novem- 
ber election, if President Taft is re-elected, the 
tariff commission which the Democratic party 
has legislated out of existence by refusing to 
make appropriation for maintenance, wil 
re-established. The fixing of tariff schedules no 
longer will be left to the fickleness of political 
exigencies. 

“The tariff commission plan is one of the 
most progressive of all the so-called progressive 
ideas. It is in distinct keeping with the best 
of progress. There is no argument against it. 
The Democratic House realized its impotency 


[ is not to the great metropolitan 


to overthrow the commission by any logic or 
respectable manner of procedure, so it adopted 
the cowardly way of cutting off the provision for 
maintenance. 

“But we were saying that business interests 
are prompt to recognize the inevitable issue in 
this campaign. It is not a battle over men but 
over great fundamental policies. 

“Woodrow Wilson, could he be elected on 
Republican principles of governmental and 
business stability, would be a safe proposition; 
elected on Democratic policies framed to appeal 
to a sentiment of unrest, he would be a menace 
to peace, prosperity, and happiness.” 

he Rochester Courier recently said: “A 
Taft Progressive is about the only sort of candi- 
date that can be elected governor this fall.” 
This leads the Washington (D. C.) Times to ask, 
“What is a Taft Progressive?” Editor Mc- 
Duffee makes answer in no uncertain terms, and 
it is probable that the Washington editor will 
know more about New Hampshire politics after 
reading it than he did when he asked the ques- 
tion. After telling of the original progressive 
movement and the men connected with it, Mr. 
McDuffee says: 

“When Governor Bass essayed to deliver the 
vote of the State to Theodore Roosevelt for a 
third term in the Presidency, a large number of 
the Governor’s associates and fellow-workers 
refused absolutely to follow him. Opposed to 
boss rule as much as Governor Bass or any other 
man, abhorring ‘corrupt politics and with their 
fighting togs still on against any form of cor- 
poration control, these men differed from Gov- 
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THE GREATER VERMONT ASSOCIATION 


ernor Bass completely as to the wise course to 
pursue in national politics. While admitting 
that President Taft had made mistakes polit- 
ically and deploring his seeming surrender to the 
reactionaries at times, we still felt that heroic 
and statesmanlike advocacy of great measures, 
like universal arbitration of national differences, 
reciprocity with Canada and many other things, 
far outweighed any of these political disap- 
pointments. We felt a serious menace to our 
national institutions and government in the 
overweening ambitions of the third term seeker. 
We knew that President Taft had actually done 
more to enforce the Sherman anti-trust law 
than had Mr. Roosevelt, with all the latter’s 
shouting. 

“Accordingly, we called a meeting of the 
Progressives of New Hampshire, who refused to 
follow the Governor’s lead in this matter, and at 
this meeting the writer had the honor to preside. 

“There were as many present as were at the 
meeting when Governor Bass formed his Roose- 
velt organization. Included in the list were 
three of the original thirteen who originated the 
Progressive movement in this State, before 
Governor Bass had ever been heard of. 

“This meeting of the Progressives of New 
Hampshire who supported President Taft for 
renomination and re-election undoubtedly carried 
the State for the President. And the moral 
effect of the New Hampshire victory, coming at 
the psychological moment, has often been ac- 
knowledged to have been the deciding factor in 
the campaign. 
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“The Progressives of New Hampshire who 
supported and still support President Taft in- 
clude such men in their ranks as ex-President 
William J. Tucker of Dartmouth, Hon. Sher- 
man E. Burroughs of Manchester, who made 
such a vigorous contest two years ago for Sullo- 
way’s seat in Congress, Hon. R. W. Pillsbury 
of the Manchester Union, William H. Walbridge 
of Milford, member of the committee of the last 
House on railroad rate legislation, and scores of 
others whom we cannot enumerate for lack of 
space. As one of them voices our attitude, it is 
this: ‘We believe in evolution, not revolution.’ 

“Tf they do not know what a Taft Progressive 
is in other parts of the country, we know up 
here in New Hampshire mighty well. It is a 
Progressive without personal ambitions to serve, 
a Progressive who is not an office-holder under 
Governor Bass, and not an office-seeker under 
him, Roosevelt or any other man; it is a Pro- 
gressive who looks with broad views at national 
questions and whose love of country is higher 
than his desire for gratification of personal 
spites; it is a Progressive to whom the lingo of 
the prize ring does not appeal as an argument for 
his vote in a national election; it is a Progressive 
who has the ideal of universal peace among 
nations as the goal of world progress, who will 
therefore support the President who has made 
this the greatest of living issues and who will 
never lend support for an instant, no matter 
what other qualifications he may have, to any 
man who opposes this magnificent movement 
for the good of all mankind.” 


THE GREATER VERMONT ASSOCIATION 


N February 17, 1912, a number 
of gentlemen from different 
parts of Vermont met at 
Burlington to consider the 

formation of a State-wide organization 
which should devote itself to the 
general development of the Green 
Mountain State. 

This conference was in response to 
the following invitation: 


GENTLEMEN: 

There is a growing conviction among the 
citizens of our State that the time has come for 
the forming of a State-wide organization which 
shall devote itself to the general development of 
Vermont. 

Such an organization would stimulate the 
activities of local boards of trade and commercial 
clubs and would lead to the organization of such 
associations where they do not now exist. It 
would supplement the publicity work done by 
the State government. It would foster ac- 
tivities along lines of progress. It would study 
the needs and possibilities of the “Green Moun- 
tain State.” 


A number of gentlemen from different parts 
of the State will meet at the Hotel Vermont on 
Saturday, February 17, to consider the organi- 
zations of such an association. 

You are cordially invited to be present. 


Those present at the conference 
were Millard F. Barnes of Chimney 
Point, President Guy Potter Benton, 
Clarence P. Cowles, Max L. Powell, 
and J. L. Southwick of Burlington, 
W. C. Colton and W. H. Crockett of 
Montpelier, Charles R. Cummings of 
White River Junction, ex-Governor 
G. H. Prouty of Newport, H. W. Ran- 
dall of St. Johnsbury, President C. H. 
Spooner of Norwich University, James 
P. Taylor of Vermont Academy, and 
W. R. Wheeler of Vergennes. Letters 
of approval of the movement were read 
from the following gentlemen: George 
T. Chaffee and Percival W. Clement 
of Rutland, Joseph A. DeBoer of 
Montpelier, Allen M. Fletcher of 
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Proctorsville, Frank R. Greene, and 
J. W. Hanley of St. Albans, Frederick 
L. Houghton of Brattleboro, Frank 
E. Howe of Bennington, George B. 
Lawson of Saxtons River, R. W. Mc- 
Cuen of Vergennes, Frank C. Part- 
ridge and Redfield Proctor of Proctor, 
President John Thomas of Middlebury 
College, and Theodore N. Vail of 
Lyndonville. 

The proposition for a State associa- 
tion was discussed with enthusiastic 
interest. The difficulties which face 
such an enterprise were described; the 
possibilities of good that lie in success- 
ful organization were stated. After 
full deliberation the members of the 
conference took action with cordial 
unanimity. Since it was deemed wise 
and possible to form such an organiza- 
tion, they resolved to organize an 
association to be called ‘The Greater 
Vermont Association.” They ap- 
pointed Messrs. Taylor, Colton, and 
Cowles a committee with plenary 
powers to make arrangements for a 
general meeting of the citizens of 
Vermont. They directed the com- 
mittee to extend special invitations 
to representatives of Boards of Trade 
and of such other associations as might 
seem advisable. 

The meeting at Montpelier on Fri- 
day, March 29, 1912, was very suc- 
cessful. More than seventy-five gen- 
tlemen were present. Many of them 
took part in the discussion. All 
seemed to be enthusiastic over the 
proposition for a state organization of 
citizens. The following villages and 
cities were represented: Barre, Brattle- 
boro, Burlington, East Hardwick, Es- 
sex Junction, Hardwick, Hartford, 
Highgate, Island Pond, Montpelier, 
Morrisville, Nortkfield, Pomfret, Ran- 
dolph, Saxtons River, St. Albans, St. 


Johnsbury, Swanton, Waterbury, 
White River Junction. 
A constitution was adopted. A 


nominating committee was appointed. 
The meeting instructed the chairman 
to appoint committees which shold 
take under consideration the institu- 
tion of “Vermont Week,” a week of 
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travel in Vermont and of inspection 
and study of the State by its citizens, 
and “the celebration in 1916 of the 
125th anniversary of the joining of the 
Union by the first State and the most 
unique State to be added to the original 
thirteen.” The nominating commit- 
tee was instructed to fix the date of the 
next meeting. Provision was made 
for the appointment of specialists who 
should suggest to the next meeting 
plans and policies for the work of the 
Association as it might be carried on 
by the standing committees provided 
for in the constitution. 

Mr. Guy W. Bailey, Secretary of 
State, was invited by the meeting to 
describe the work of the State Publicity 
Department. This account was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion of mat- 
ters concerning the general welfare 
by many of the gentlemen present. 
The Association adjourned to meet 
in Rutland at the call of the com- 
mittee on nominations and program. 

The meeting to complete the organi- 
zation of the Greater Vermont Associa- 
tion will be held at Rutland on Wednes- 
day, July 17, in the Grand Army Hall. 
There will be two sessions, the first 
at 11 a.m., and the second at 1.30 p.m. 
Headquarters for those attending the 
meeting will be the rooms of the 


Business Men’s Association in the 
Mead Building. 
Reports, suggesting policies and 


plans of work for the Association along 
several lines, will be made by the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Hon. S. Hollister Jackson, “'Trans- 
portation”; Hon. Clark C. Fitts, 
“Industrial Development”; Superin- 
tendent Mason S. Stone, “‘ Education”; 
Levi P. Smith, Esq., “Publicity”; 
Professor Joseph L. Hills, Willis N. 
Cady, Elbert S. Brigham, “ Agricul- 
ture.” 

The reports will be followed by a 
general discussion of the suggestions 
and recommendations of the com- 
mittees. This conference will be suc- 
cessful and significant provided there 
is a large representation of the citizens 
of the State. 
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Founded 1853 Year opens September 19th, 1912 


ewfngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conserva- 
tory building, splendid equipment, and the Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. The conductor, stage 
managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Pupils of this Opera School will have the 
opportunity to obtain a début in,the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate suffieient: ability: 

Free examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 


A conductor’ of this school will visit the cities and towns from whose vicinity a sufficient number of applications 
are received and will hold free examinations for entrance to the school. Application for examination should be made 
before September 15th in order to include your city in this tour. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION ADDRESS 








RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 
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Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 











I: 

i il Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.coper day 
Wwe and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 












We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 



























A GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED NEW ENGLAND JUDGES OF IRISH-AMERICAN DESCENT 


HON. J. D. MCLAUGHLIN HON. CHARLES A. DECOURCY HON. PATRICK M. KEATING 


HON. JOHN B. RATTIGAN HON. JOSEPH F. QUINN 
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